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Boston, , 
Opens Oct aes 


Two great Two great 
exhibitions of opportunities 


to learn an easy way 
to make delicious desserts 
in endless variety. 


the Minute goods. Daily a 
demonstrations. Samples 
of Minute Desserts served free. 


The question of food concerns the world more vitally and more often than any other — hence these great 
Food Fairs. Housewives of New England should attend these fairs, not simply to be entertained, but to study 
the food question, see what is new, what has greatest {food value, and learn what manufacturers are doing to 
save housewives time and labor in food preparation. 


Two of the greatest presentations at these two fairs will be the two exhibitions and demonstrations of 
Minute Tapioca and the Minute Gelatines. These articles, unknown a few years ago, are now reckoned 
among the leading food preparations of the country — staple, standard, well-known goods. 


Tapioca has long been recognized as a most valuable food article, but until Minute Tapioca came to 
simplify its preparation, tapioca was not used as its food value warranted, because of the long soaking and slow 
cooking it required. 


Minute Tapioca is.“.Always Ready” for immediate service. It requires no soaking, is quickly cooked, 
' never soggy, gummy nor lumpy. Wholesome and delicious. The regular package contains sufficient to make 
6 quarts of dessert. You might not want to live on Minute Tapioca, but you could—so great is its 
food value. 


Minute Gelatines, plain and flavored, are the leaders in gelatine dessert preparations. 
advertising and their superior quality have made them accepted everywhere. 


Their wide 


Minute Gelatine Flavored is the same as Minute 
Gelatine Plain, but with flavorings added. 7 different 
flavors: Chocolate, Wild Cherry, Pistachio, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange. To prepare, simply dis- 
solve the contents of a ro-cent package in a pint of 
water and set to cool. 


Minute Gelatine Plain comes already measured. 
Each package contains four envelopes. Each envelope 
makes one pint. A full package makes 4% gallon of 
clear, firm jelly. Dissolve gelatine in boiling water 
or milk, add sugar, fruit or flavor, as desired, cool, and 
it is ready for immediate use. 


The picture of the “Minuteman” is on every package of Minute goods. 
Call at either of our exhibits (or both) and sample the Minute Desserts. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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RAWING on her gloves 

as she came down-staits, 

Sylvia Shepard called a 

breathless farewell to the group 

in the sitting-room. But at the 
front door she turned back. 

**O sister, that telephone mes- 
sage was from Mrs. Kenton. 
She wants us to drop in for tea 
this afternoon, just inform- 
ally. I told her I had this 
other engagement first, but I 
could come by five, and she 
said that was just right. 
Will you meet me there?’’ 

Three pairs of eyes were 
lifted as Sylvia paused in the 
doorway—a vision in shades 
of copper. Her gown, her 
hat, her gloves, her shoes, 
her red-gold aureole of hair, 
all blended in a rich setting 
for her flower-like face. 

The invalid on the couch 
in the corner smiled at her 
with motherly pride; the 
father, at the desk, stopped 
writing to enjoy the picture ; 
but the dark-haired sister, 
who sat by the window, 
seemed slightly annoyed as 
she answered : 

‘*Why couldn’t Mrs. Ken- 
ton tell me that, I wonder, 
when I answered the tele- 
phone, instead of asking so 
formally if she might speak 
to Miss Sylvia Shepard ?”’ 

‘**Perhaps she didn’t recog- 
nize your voice, Rosemary.’’ 

**T knew hers,’’ said Rose- 
mary, quietly, as she threaded 
her needle. ‘‘Just how did 
she invite us, Sylvia? Wasn’t 
I an afterthought? Honest, 
now!’’ 

The color showed through 
Sylvia’s transparent skin. 

‘*Well,’’ she admitted, re- 
luctantly, ‘‘she did ask me 
specially, first, because Mr. 
Howland is coming, and—it’s 
perfectly absurd, of course— 
but she’s been talking to him 
about my writing stories, and 
probably exaggerating, and he wants to meet 
me. He has written a book of essays or some- 
thing, and doesn’t know how to go about get- 
ting them published, and she says he thinks he 
might like to get my criticism and advice about 
the manuscript. But the very minute she 
finished telling me that she said, ‘And wouldn’t 
Miss Rosemary like to come, too?’ ”’ 

‘*No, thank you!”’ said Rosemary, with 
sudden decision. ‘‘I don’t feel like being 
‘Rosemary, too,’ this afternoon.’’ 

**Rosemary! She didn’t mean it that way.’’ 

Rosemary made herself smile. ‘‘All right, 
Sylvia; it doesn’t matter a mite what she 
meant. I promised Brownie Vance I’d show 
her how to make an angel’s food cake this 
afternoon, so I couldn’t come, anyway.’’ 

‘**Brownie could wait.’’ 

**Yes, but her heart would be broken. It’s 
all right, Sylvia, truly! Now fly along, or 
you’ ll be late.’’ 

The golden-brown figure hesitated for a 
moment, then tossed three kisses from gloved 
finger-tips, and went. 

““Rosemary,’’ said a gentle voice from the 
couch, as the outer door closed, ‘‘that’s the first 
time you ever —’’ 

‘I know it, mother, and I’m ashamed, but 
you don’t know how queer it is—the way 
people act. They seem to think that just be- 
cause Sylvia can write stories, I must be devoid 
of ordinary brains. I’m a college girl, at least, 
and nearly as old as she is, too, but it was just 
a sample of the universal attitude when Uncle 
Henry gave me that cook-book and Sylvia a 
copy of Browning last Christmas.’’ 

A laugh sounded from the desk, and Rose- 
mary laughed, too, in spite of herself, as she 
met her father’s twinkling eyes. 

“‘Who is this Mr. Howland, Rosemary ?”’ 

“The new high-school principal; don’t you 
remember, father ?’” Rosemary answered, flush- 
ing a little. ‘‘He comes to the historical 
society, and last week he read a fine paper. 
He seems young to be a principal.’’ 

Mr. Shepard took up his pen. Then he laid 
it down and, swinging round in his chair, 
clasped both hands behind his head. 

“Daughter,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe the time has 
come for me to tell you what you are. You’re 
the tender of the Shepard locomotive—that’s 
what you are! Now, mother’s our house- 
keeper, but she knows, and I know, who 
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it is that furnishes the 
strength to execute her 
plans and keep the ma- 
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fectly happy.’’ 





chinery going. Phil 
bosses the garden and 
gets lots of praise for it 
when it’s in bloom, but 
don’t I know who plants 
the seeds for him when 
he’s away, and covers up 
things to save them from 
getting nipped by the 
frost, and waters the little 
plants when they’re 
thirsty, and keeps that 
garden growing ?’’ 
**O father!’ 





GRACE ETHELWYN CODY, 
educated at Northwestern and Chicago 
universities ; for a time on the staff of the 
Little Chronicle ; an experienced writer 
for Chicago newspapers; contributor of 
short stories and sketches to various peri- 
odicals ; especially skilful in the descrip- 
tion of life in the middle West; author 
of “ Jacquette, a Sorority Girl, 
story of school life; long an important 
staff - writer for The Companion. 


Brownie V ance, a tiny, 
Gipsy-like girl of four- 
teen, was picking nastur- 
tiums in the garden when 
she heard the gate click, 
and turned to welcome 
Rosemary. 

‘*They’ re for you,’’ she 
said, slipping the bright 
blossoms into the older 
girl’s hand. 

**But why so solemn ?” 


a useful 





tucked the flowers into 





“Wait! Sylvia writes 
the stories, and gets the credit. That’s all right ; 
we’re proud of her. But somebody I know is 
constantly bringing home stories to Sylvia, sug- 
gesting plots and ‘good endings’ and all kinds 
of bright ideas. And that same somebody is 
always called in to criticize before the story is 
considered finished, too.’’ 

‘But then, I couldn’t write the stories, 
father.’’ 

“That may be; but if that man Howland 
wants a discriminating critic, you’re the one 
he’d better apply to, instead of Sylvia, isn’t 
that so, mother? Why, I’d no more think of 
preaching a sermon before Rosemary had passed 
on it —’’ 

‘‘Father! Now, you’re joking! You know 
you show me the sermons just to please me.’’ 

“Far from it, child. You’ve no idea how 
many times a suggestion of yours has given me 
just the turn I needed to send my message 
home to the heart. And my point is this: 
What would the whole locomotive be without the 
tender to bring along the fuel to make it go?’’ 

**Rosemary, come here,’’ said Mrs. Shepard, 
and as her slender, dark-eyed daughter stood 
before her, she held out both hands. 

‘*You know what you are to me, darling,’’ 
she said, softly. 

The girl dropped on her knees and put her 
face down by her mother’s. 

“I’m good, now,’’ she said, her laughing 


voice muffied in the pillow as she tried to wink | 


away a few tears without acknowledging them. 
**T guess all 1 needed was a dose of sweet flat- 
tery, and I certainly got it. 








Now I'll show | 


the belt of her white | 


gown, and smiled down at their glowing faces. 
‘*You’ll hate to hear,””?’ Brownie answered, 
surveying Rosemary with open admiration. 
‘Trouble with that old Mr. Pettingill again in 
Latin class. He sent me to the office, too.’’ 


‘* What! To the new principal? To Mr. 
Howland ?”’ 
**Yes. I stayed a whole hour.’’ 


**Well? Was he very cross to you?’’ 

‘*Cross? No. ’*Twas worse. I cried!”’ 
Brownie kicked a stone out of the garden-path 
to express her feelings. 

**Let’s sit down here on the grass, and you 
tell me about it before we go in,’’ Rosemary 
coaxed, and a minute later she was leaning 
against the trunk of an apple-tree, with Brownie 
cuddled in one arm. 

‘*He’s the queerest principal out,’’ the girl 
began. ‘* He asks the funniest questions. 
When I told him the reason I didn’t pay atten- 
tion in class was because the lessons were too 
easy, you ought to have heard him talk !’’ 

**What did he say ?’’ 

‘Oh, things about the duty I owe to other 
pupils who can’t learn so easily and so on. I 
didn’t pay much attention to that part. Then, 
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Brownie how to make | 
that cake, and be per-| 


Rosemary asked, as she | 
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said, her ?’ 


‘Why do you love 
And—do you know—I had to 


stop and think why. But I 
told him, in a minute, that I 
loved you because you always 
helped everybody and took care 
of everybody—your mother and 
father and Miss Sylvia and me, 
and the whole town !’’ 
‘*Brownie! Brownie! 
cried Rosemary, with a face 
as pink as the apple-blossoms 
on the boughs above her. 
**You didn’t say that to Mr. 
Howland ?’’ 

**Of course I did! And he 
said, ‘Then why don’t you 
try to be like her, so people 
will love you, too” And I 
don’t know what happened 
next, but first I knew I’d 
said I was going to try, and 
he had me crying, just like 
a little first-grade baby !’’ 

Brownie pulled up a hand- 
ful of grass and tossed it at a 
fat robin that was hopping 
nearer and nearer. The bird 
placidly flew away. A lazy 
breeze stirred the mass of 
hair that framed Brownie’s 
flushed little face, and Rose- 
mary, standing up, looked 
down lovingly at the picture. 

**Suppose you tell me the 
rest in the house, dear?’’ she 
said. ‘‘We really ought to 
begin our cake.’’ 

So they went into the 
kitchen of the roomy, old- 
fashioned house where Major 
Vance and his orphaned 
niece and a middle-aged 
housekeeper lived a lonely, 
quiet life, and while the 
butter-creaming and egg- 
beating were going on they 
had a long, loving talk about 
Brownie’s troubles. 

When the cake was finally 
in the oven, Rosemary 
changed the subject. 

‘*Brownie, why were you 
so anxious to make this cake 
to-day ?”’ 

**Because. And I’m awfully afraid he won’t 
like to have it, after all.’’ 

**Who?’’ 

‘*Uncle Major. Last year I got one made at 
the bakery. It wasn’t very good. And, Rose- 
mother, he said then that I must never mention 
his birthday again.’’ 

‘But, Brownie Vance, why shouldn’t you 
mention his birthday ?’’ 

**Oh, you don’t know! Nobody knows! 
I’m the only one he ever tells, nights, some- 
times, sitting in front of the fireplace before 
we go to bed. Why, Rosemary, Uncle Major’s 
got to thinking that nobody cares any more. 
He says the world’s all for young men now- 
adays. And last year not a person in this 
whole town knew it was his birthday except 
just me; and he wouldn’t let metellasoul. He 
| said I must never speak of it again, to him or 
anybody.’’ Brownie put one hand over her 
| lips. ‘‘I’ve spoken of it to you!’’ she finished, 
in a shocked tone. 

Rosemary was thinking. She seemed to be 
looking at Brownie, but instead she was see- 
ing a table loaded with goodies, and in the 
center a wonderful birthday cake which Mrs. 
Vance had made for the major once, years ago, 
when the minister’s family had been invited to 
help celebrate. It had been ten years since 
Mrs. Vance died. 

‘*What’s that?’’ Rosemary asked, coming 
back to Brownie witha start. ‘‘Oh, yes! But 
your telling me doesn’t count, dear, because I 
knew, anyway. I have the major’s birthday 
written down in a little old diary at home, and 
I’m going straight over there and look it up, 
so that I’ll know just when it comes. And if 
anything happens to-morrow, I’!l take all the 
blame, remember. I’m thinking out the loveli- 
est plan! It’s perfectly cruel for a splendid man 
like the major to get to feeling that his old 
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friends have forgotten. They’d all be as 
sorry —’’ 
‘*But, Rosemother, you mustn’t tell him! 





all of a sudden, he said, ‘Do you care about 
the marks you get?’ First I said, ‘No’; then 
I said, ‘Yes, I do, too.” He said, ‘Why do | 
you care?’ And I said, ‘Because Rosemother 
feels bad when they’re low.’ And he said, | 
‘Who is Rosemother?’ And I told him that 
was what I’d called you this long time. And 
he said, ‘Why do you care when she feels bad ?’ 
And I said, ‘Because I love her.” And he 


He was stern about that part. He said he 
wouldn’t have any one know how he felt. It 
wasn’t the birthday itself he cared about, he 
said, but, O dear !—don’t you know ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Ido know. And I won’t tell a thing 
you’ve told me. But wait till to-morrow—O 
Brownie, our cake!’’ 

They flew to the oven—just in time! 


*‘One minute more would have been too 
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much ! Rosemary declared, admiring 
golden beauty. ‘‘Now for the frosting, and if 
[ ever made white roses and beautiful birthday 
dates and initials on a cake, you’ll see them 
now! He’ll find he can’t get away from his 
birthday so easily. A little more powdered 
sugar, dear; that’s right. That dear old major! 
Why, Brownie, he gave me the first doll I ever 
had in my life !’’ 

It was a happy, excited Brownie—very dif- 
ferent from the one who had greeted Rosemary 
—who followed her to the gate and threw her 
arms round her neck at parting. ‘‘I didn’t 
half tell Mr. Howland about you, Rosemother,’’ 
she whispered. 

‘* You ridiculous child!’’ cried Rosemary, 
kissing her again, but she started down the 
street with her face shining. She had quite 
forgotten Mrs. Kenton’s tea. 

The first thing she did on reaching home was 
to spend at least three-quarters of an hour at 
the telephone. Then she went down-stairs and 
unfolded her plan to her father and mother. 

Brownie had started for school the next 
morning, but Major Vance still sat at the 
breakfast-table, with his head and shoulders 
bent, when a merry voice startled him. 

‘*Many happy returns of the day, major 
cried Rosemary Shepard, coming into the room 
behind him. ‘‘I ran over here to show you an 
entry I made in my diary fourteen years ago 
to-day. I was only eight, think of it! r 
She drew a chair close to the major’s and 
showed him the childish page. It read: 


The major has got a birthday, but he doesn’t 
need any present, because he owns this whole 
town. Little brother Phil made papa laugh. He 
said the two best men in the world were the 
major and Santa Claus. I love the major a lot. 

‘*That’s true yet,’’? Rosemary said, smiling 
up into the face of the white-haired old man. 
‘*And father and mother and Sylvia and Phil 
all sent their love, and said to remémber that 
you’re seventy-five years young—not old.’’ 

The major’s face worked as he looked into 
her eyes. Then, before he could find his voice, 
the telephone-bell sounded in the hall, and 
with a hasty pat of the girl’s smooth, dark 
hair, he went to answer it. 

As he listened, Rosemary saw a pleased smile 
on his face. ‘‘Why, thank you, thank you, 
George!’’ he kept saying over and over. ‘‘How 
in the world did you happen to think of it?’’ 

Then he came back, -rubbing his hands to- 
gether softly. 

‘*That’s queer enough,’’ he told Rosemary. 
‘‘George Brockett remembering my birthday 
after all these years. I remember the day I 
issued his marriage license. He —’’ 

‘*There’s that telephone again! Isn’t it 
impertinent?’’ cried Rosemary, trying to look 
innocent—and this time it was Miss Bouton, 
the clerk in the post-office, who had called to 
congratulate the major on having a birthday. 

‘*Now what do you think of that? How did 
she find it out?’’ demanded the major, rubbing 
his hands again and looking still more mysti- 
fied ; but before Rosemary could answer, he had 
to go back to the telephone and take a birthday 
message from the bank president. 

‘*This must be a conspiracy, major,’’ Rose- 
mary told him. ‘‘I must run home now, but 
I’ll see you later, for Brownie said I might 
come to tea with you and her.’”’ 

It was a busy day for Rosemary after that. 
One beautiful plan kept suggesting another, 
until she hardly knew where to stop. In the 
afternoon she stole over to the major’s, and 
with Brownie’s help, enlisted the housekeeper 
in their service. The major was safe in his 
law office—a little building which stood in his 
own yard only a few steps from the house. 

‘*But he wasn’t in his office much this morn- 
ing, I tell you!’’ the housekeeper said to the 
girls, catching their own enthusiasm. ‘I 
guess every man in this town called him up, 
and he had to come back to the house so many 
times to answer that at last he just sat down in 
the dining-room and tended telephone. ’’ 

‘And at noon Mrs. Potter came in with a 
whole jar of that cottage cheese he likes so 
much,’” Brownie put in. ‘‘All covered with 
cream, you know. And she said the loveliest 
things to him about the years he stood by her 
and helped her, and never charged her a cent, 
either, all the time her husband was sick and 


ad 


she had to run the business alone. She made 
him ery—but he liked it.’’ 
**Good! good!’ said Rosemary. ‘‘Now do 


you suppose he’s going to notice it if we keep 
the front parlor shut up until evening ?’’ 

The major did not notice. All through tea, 
where they lingered long, he sat at the table and 
beamed with happiness, first at Brownie and then 
at Rosemary. The day had warmed his heart. 

**Somebody else in this town besides you must 
keep a diary,’”’ he said to Rosemary. ‘‘I be- 
lieve as many as fifty people called me up!’’ 

‘*Now, uncle, tell us war stories,’’ Brownie 
coaxed, as the major settled into his easy chair 
in the back parlor after tea. 

‘*And let us hear them, too, major!’ cried a 
new voice, and the major started up in aston- 
ishment; for the voice belonged to Rosemary’s 
father, and leaning on his arm came Rose- 
mary’s mother, pale and fragile, but smiling— 
like an angel, Rosemary thought—as she held 
out both hands to the major. 

That was not all. The folding-doors into the 
parlor had been silently opened, and out filed 
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friends—triends—friends, all eager to grasp the | edge of a laughing group, put out a hand to 


major’s hand and wish him joy. 


And there, behind them, in the center of the | 
parlor, on a blossom-covered table, loomed a | gized. 
mammoth cake, for Rosemary had made a| ner, and some one must have told her who is 
second one that morning, half again as large | responsible for this delightful birthday party, 
as Brownie’s, and had placed it under the | for she says she has been waiting all the 


other as a foundation. And candles were bla- 
zing round it, seventy-five white candles, and in 
the corner was another pretty table bearing a 
huge punech-bow] of lemonade. 

Before the major knew what was happening, 
glasses were being handed round, and he was 
standing before that cake, with a silver knife 
in his hand and the yellow candle-light flicker- 
ing on his white beard and hair. His face was 
flushed with surprise and pleasure, and years 
seemed to fall from his shoulders as he squared 
them with the old military gesture and looked 
into the loving faces about him. 

‘*My friends,’’ he began, holding the knife 
suspended for an instant, ‘‘my dear friends, 
old and new,’’—his voice broke,—‘‘I can only 
say that you have given me to-night the dearest 
thing life holds on earth for me—a sense of the 
love and remembrance of my fellow townsmen,”’ 

There was a silence. People began to wipe 
their eyes ; but nineteen-year-old young America 
was equal to the moment. Phil Shepard, tall 
and manly, raised his glass and cried, ‘‘ Here’s 
to the major! My sister has it set down in her 
diary that when I was five years old I called 
him and Santa Claus the two best men in the 
world. To-night I want to amend that by saying 
that Santa Claus isn’t in it with the major!’’ 

A shout went up as the toast was drunk. 
Tears were dried and the fun began. 

“T say, major,’ called a voice from the 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY UNEXPECTED UPSET ALL HIS CAREFUL CALCULATIONS. 


midst of the good time presently, ‘‘ we’re 
having a discussion over in this corner! What 
do you say about it? Who planted all those 
old trees down Main Street ?”’ 

“*T did,’’ said the major, promptly—and then 
laughed with the rest at the joke on himself. 

“‘How many kinds of sidewalks have you 
seen in this town?’ cried some one else. 

‘*Four,’’ the major answered. ‘‘First saw- 
dust, then two boards, then six-foot planks, and 
now cement.’’ 

So it went on. All his services to the place 
he had helped to build, his goodness to neigh- 
bors and friends in years of life together, were 
touched on by one and another, and not a 
moment dragged as the evening flew along. 

For Rosemary the one note of disappointment | 
had been that Sylvia had another engagement ; 
but even that was soon dispelled, for Sylvia, 
catching the spirit of the thing, had actually 
adjourned the whole party and brought the 
guests with her to the major’s birthday cele- 
bration. That was how it happened that Mr. 
Howland, the new principal, and Mrs. Gles 
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| county.”” 


smile that Rosemary lifted. 
one who writes the stories, Mrs. Glessner !’”’ she 


‘‘Oh, I’m not the 
stop her. 

“I know we musn’t keep. you,’’ he apolo- 
‘*Just one minute. This is Mrs. Gless- 


said, simply. ‘‘That’s my sister Sylvia, the 
one you came here with. I'll send her to you. 
I’m so sorry I have to hurry off, but you’!) 
excuse me, won’t you ?”’ 

With a backward glance of pure sweetness, 
she turned away, and as she did so, something 
happened that filled her eyes with glad tears. 

She heard Mr. Howland saying, gravely, 


evening to meet you.’’ 
‘* Indeed I have!’’ echoed Mrs. Glessner. 
‘*Mrs. Kenton has told me so much about you, 


and besides,’’—she paused impressively,—‘‘I | ‘‘Miss Shepard does something better than 
have read some of your beautiful stories.’’ write beautiful stories, Mrs. Glessner. She 





lives them !’’ 


There was not one trace of chagrin in the 
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T seven o’clock Martin 
Henry and the mule came 
to interview Mr. Gilbert, 

and waited patiently until half 
past eight, when the head of 

the family had finished his breakfast. Mean- 
while the cook, and Bob and Nancy, the two 

Gilbert children, had thoroughly investigated the 
past, present and future of both mule and owner, 

and declared in their favor with one voice. 

‘*Martin Henry can plow and hoe and raise 
the best sort of corn and tomatoes and peas, 
and he’s only seventeen, but he looks as 
grown up as anybody,’’ Bob asserted, at break- ance. 
fast. ‘*Zeke, he can kick to beat the band!’’ ex- 

‘*And Zeke is blind in one eye, but he’s a | | plained Zeke’s owner, with a certain pride. 
splendid mule to work, and he just shines, the | “He might h’ist that dog higher’n the roof if 
he fooled round him ’fore Zeke knew him.’’ 
So the dog and the mule were formally intro- 
duced, and made friends in short order. 

‘*Zeke won’t hurt a fly, once he knows whu 
folks are,’’ said Martin Henry. ‘‘But he has 
no use for strangers—kind of suspicious, Zeke 
is, till he knows who’s who.’’ 

The mule once tied up, Martin Henry went 
to work with a will. 

**He’s perfectly wonderful!’’ declared Mrs. 
Gilbert to her husband, at dinner. ‘‘He’s been 
pruning and digging and working in the 
chicken-house and doing odd jobs for the cook, 
and the children just following him round all 
day, they’ve taken such a fancy to him. If 
he’s going to be such a treasure as he seems, 
it would be worth while to let him keep six 
mules in the stable-yard all summer !’’ 

But Mr. Gilbert, who liked to have things 
systematic and shipshape, did not think so. He 
valued Martin Henry, but he insisted that Zeke 
should be disposed of. In vain Nancy, the 
tender-hearted, who saved lumps of sugar for 
the old mule and rode on his back, pleaded 
for him. 

‘If Zeke was a pony, and you children could 
drive him on the streets, it would be different,’’ 
said her father. ‘‘But you can’t drive a one- 
eyed old mule. He’s no use; he doesn’t fit in 
anywhere. I’ll keep him one month longer, 
till Martin Henry can get him a good home— 
but that’s all.’”’ 

So Zeke remained on sufferance for thirty 
days, and was meanwhile given the freedom of 
the stable-yard, since he was in nobody’s way) 
there. 

Twenty days of the allotted thirty went by, 
and only one offer came for Zeke, from the 
driver of a dirt-cart. Martin Henry’s heart 
was heavy, but he went about his work with 
his usual willing energy. The chicken-house 
shone with cleanliness and whitewash ; and Mv. 
Gilbert bought some new buff cochins, of prize 
pedigree, to add to his already fine stock. 

‘*They’re worth their weight in silver,’’ he 
said, at the dinner-table, ‘‘but no chicken-thie! 
can get past Barney.’’ 

‘*Martin Henry says he’s going to run a wire 
from the chicken-house to his room some da) 
for a burglar-alarm,’’ said Bob. 

**That will never be necessary while Barney 
is there,’’ said Mr. Gilbert, with a laugh. 
‘*Barney is a live burglar-alarm that will alarin 
the burglar as well as the neighborhood.’’ 

Now Mr. Gilbert’s chickens were the pride| But that is where Mr. Gilbert was mistaken. 
of his heart, and this remark prejudiced him | That nighta man crept stealthily into the stabl 
immediately in favor of the applicants. Also, | yard, armed with a piece of meat well dose: 

. breakfast and saw with a powerful opiate. Barney, sound aslee) 





needed the plow at once, if any 
crop was to be had that year, 
and Martin Henry was so pron: 
ising, after the succession of 
unsatisfactory garden men that 
the Gilberts had had, that Mr. Gilbert decided 
to engage him, mule and all 

So Zeke was led across the grass and tic: 
under the shed in the farther corner of thx 
stable-yard, by the old cistern-house. Barney, 
the pedigreed bulldog, kept to guard the chickens 
from thieves, started to investigate Zeke: but 
Martin Henry called him off, with Bob’s assist- 





way Martin Henry rubs him down,”’’ said 
Nancy. ‘‘We can ride on him, Martin Henry 
says.”? 

‘*But we didn’t advertise for a mule,’’ said 
their father, discouragingly. ‘‘We need a man 
for the garden—that’s all. The stable has 
been all made over into a chicken-house. We 
have no place for a mule, and we don’t want 
one.’’ 

‘‘Martin Henry can’t come without Zeke,’’ 
said Bob. ‘‘His father’s dead and the truck- 
farm sold, and Zeke’s all he’s got in the world, 
and he loves Zeke, ’cause he’s a splendid mule! 
And there’s a shed in the stable-yard where 
Zeke could live. He never had a stable. He’s 
always just been in a shed, Martin Henry 
says. Martin Henry knows all about chickens, 
| father. He says that’s why he wanted to come ; 
he knew you had the finest chickens in al 








the wealthy lady who had just bought the great | Martin Henry, he was as much pleased with | his nose on the ground, suddenly dreamed o! 


house on the hill for a country home, and half | him as the children had been. 


a dozen more new residents who had barely met | 
the major, 
in the lead, just as the toasts began. 

At the first possible chance Sylvia had drawn | 
Rosemary aside to whisper, ‘‘Don’t forget, 
honey, that Mr. Howland wants to walk home 
with us. I made up my mind that I shouldn’t 
know a thing what to do to his old essays; 
so I told him that you were the critic of our 
family and the very one to help him. And 
the fun of it was, he was only too ready to 
believe me !’’ 

**O Rosemother, they’re going to want more | 


lemonade!’’ whispered Brownie, just then— Zeke’s got a lot of work left in him yet, and 


and away Rosemary went. 

It was almost over. People had begun to 
wish the major good night, and his face glowed 
like a boy’s as he grasped one hand after 
another. 


distress from Brownie, was hurrying toward 
the front door to help speed some of the parting 
guests, when Mr. Howland, 





Rosemary, in answer to a signal of | and then I wouldn’t mind selling him. 


standing on the | 





| meat, and woke, his mouth watering, to sce! 
Martin Henry was a big, wholesome, honest | a lump of meat somewhere near by—his drea 


had come trooping in, with Sylvia lad, with a good knowledge of how to raise | |come true. He was too intent on gorging it tv 


| fruits and vegetables, and an enthusiasm about | 
chickens that satisfied Mr. Gilbert at once. But 
of course Zeke—a cne-eyed old mule, no matter 
how well groomed—was not wanted on the 
Gilbert place. 

**Sell your mule, Martin, and I’ll be glad to 
hire you,’’ said Mr. Gilbert. ‘‘There’s no place 
for either a horse or a mule here.’’ 

‘*T’d rather not sell Zeke just now, sir,’’ said 
Martin Henry. ‘‘I could sell him twice over, 
but not to them that would be kind to him. 


see or scent a dark figure by the cistern-house. 

The meat was delicious ; it melted in Barney’ 
eager jaws; but something else, too, melte«i 
with it in his mouth, and before he could fair! 
swallow the half-chewed piece he sank down, 
drugged into a heavy stupor, as harmless to 
any intruder as a log or a stone. 

The watching thief chuckled and stepped out 
from the shadow of the cistern-house; but th: 
instant he came out into the open somethin: 
entirely unexpected upset all his careful calcu 
lations. 

A blow like a battering-ram sent him flyin: 
back against the fence, and a large dark sha) 
backed toward him, kicking vengefully. Croucl: 
ing and terrified, the man made on all fours |: 
the cistern-house, and got inside, lame, bruise 
and almost helpless. 

One last thundering kick, delivered with b« t! 
hind hoofs by Zeke, brought the ramshach\ 


he can plow as well as he ever did. If you’d 
just let me keep him under that shed for a 
while, you’d find he was no trouble, and perhaps 
I could find some one who’d be good to him, 
T’ll pay 
for his feed, and glad to do it, and he’ll come 
in handy to plow up your corn patch.’’ 

There was no doubt that the corn patch 























top boards fairly down on him, and forced him, 
scared and bent low, into the cistern itself, with 
some three feet of water in it. 

Even on a May night the air can be chilly, and 
to be half in cold air and the other half in cold 
water is an unpleasant experience, which Jim 
Landers, chicken-thief of long standing and 
proved ability, found humiliating in the extreme. 

‘*Who ever heard of keepin’ a mule in a 
chicken-yard?’’ he murmured, wrathfully, the 
rheumatism twinging in his back. He raised 
one of the planks cautiously, so as to reconnoiter. 

Crash! came a warning kick from the watch- 
ful Zeke; and Jim ducked down again, shiver- 
ing and helpless. If he hoped that Zeke would 
move away before morning and let him escape, 
his hope was in vain. With his ears drooping 
and his blind eye turned to the outer fence, 
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Zeke stood, the apparent image of indifference | to consciousness, opening his eyes sleepily to 
and spiritlessness, hour after hour. But each | find himself disgraced forever, pedigree and all. 
attempt of Landers to move or look out brought | ‘‘We’ll sell Barney and keep the mule on a 
a prompt fusillade; and when Martin Henry | pension!’’ declared Mr. Gilbert, as the soaked 
entered the yard in the early morning the spring | and crestfallen Landers was helped out. 
sun lighted up an interesting scene. Barney Martin Henry grinned, joyful. Zeke ate a 
lay unconscious by the fence, Zeke was on guard | lump of sugar out of Nancy’s hand as gently 
by the cistern, and a lamentable voice issued as if he did not know how to kick. Whether 
from the wreck of the cistern-house: |he understood the congratulations showered 
‘Say, young feller, call off your mule and let | upon him or not, his fortune was made from 
me get out of this and go to jail, where it’s | that hour; and to-day there is no sleeker, hap- 
comfortable.’’ | pier mule in America than he, while as for use- 
But Martin Henry, proud of Zeke with an | fulness, Mr. Gilbert’s fancy fowls have never 
exceeding pride, refused to spoil the tableau. again been able to tempt another thief within 
**You wait till Mr. Gilbert comes,’’ he said. | range of his hoofs. 
The whole Gilbert family came out to see the | 





and many neighbors. Barney at last returned | record on chicken-thieves. ’’ 
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Il. FLOWER-GROWING AS A BUSINESS. 









S nearly as can be determined there are 
between sixty-five and seventy million 
square feet of glass devoted to the grow- 

ing of flowers and plants in this country. 
Assuming that the average pane of glass is one 
foot square, the panes used in this work, placed 
end to end, would make a continuous line more 
than twelve thousand miles long. All this 
glass is used in the construction of greenhouses, 
wherein perpetual spring prevails, although 
without blizzards may rage, snows drift, and 
winter in all its grimness hold sway. 

The best flowers are grown in this artificial 
way where the winter months are steadily cold. 
Conditions within a greenhouse can be con- 
trolled better where the temperature outside is 
steadily below freezing than where springlike 
days intervene and na- 
ture is vacillating. It 
must be understood, how- 
ever, that temperature is 
only one of the impor- 
tant factors in this work. 
Success cannot come un- 
less sunshine prevails, 
and, other things being 
equal, the more sunshiny 
days in winter the more 
likely is success to follow. The busi- 
ness of growing flowers is a modern 
industry, developed with the increasing 
wealth of the country and the demand 
for something more than the mere neces- 
sities of life. 

As in other industries, there has been 
a process of evolution. With much 
labor, the gardener of former years con- 
structed a heavy building, partly of glass, 
but mainly of brick or wood, in which 
the necessary temperature was main- 
tained by means of brick or metal flues, 
through which hot air and smoke from a fur- 
nace were made to pass. It was the common 
practise of these earlier days to grow all 
kinds of plants in the same house, the varying 
temperature requirements being crudely met by 
selecting warm and cool places as might be 
determined from time to time by experience. 
The introduction of hot water as a heating 
medium gave an impetus to the industry, 
making it practicable greatly to enlarge the 
possibilities of glass houses, extend their length, 
and effect more uniform temperature conditions. 
Later, steam was brought into use, and this 
further advanced the work by reducing the cost 
of installation and simplifying the management. 


The Queen of the Flowers: The Rose. 


S the country grew and the demand for 
(A) flowers and plants increased, there was a 

differentiation of the work, so that grad- 
ually the growing of flowers alone became a 
special business. At first many kinds of flowers 
were grown together, but experience taught that 
plants, like animals, do not thrive so well under 
such conditions. Further specialization, there- 
fore, followed. 

Of the thousands of plants grown out of 
season for their flowers, the rose leads, both as to 
number and value of the product. She is queen 
in this respect, as well as in many others. The 
carnation, with its manifold colors and fine 
keeping qualities, follows next, with the modest, 
sweet and dainty violet as the third crop. The 
chrysanthemum comes like a burst of sunshine, 
but it is only for a short season; hence it must 
take fourth place from a commercial point of 
view. 

In these days we are hearing a good deal 
about the exhaustion of our land and the 
approach of a time when the farmer will not 
be able to supply the food to meet our growing 
population. The potential power in a foot of 
soii is not realized or appreciated until we come 
to consider it in connection with such intensive 
crops as the grower of flowers handles as a 
matter of every-day business. 

There are upward of forty-three thousand 






BY BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY. 
square feet in an acre, and yet 
a good rose- or carnation-grower 
would hardly consider that he was 
doing justice to his soil if he did not 
make each ten or fifteen square feet bring in as | made for feeding the plants with liquid foods. 
much money as the average farmer secures from | Benches are provided upon which the plants 
}an acre, The average farm land yields about are to be grown, and between the benches are 
twelve dollars per acre; the average rose-grower | walks which enable the grower to reach-all his 
secures from his soil from seventy-five cents toa | plants. Everything is done with a view to 
dollar per square foot, or at the rate of thirty-| saving time. There is no waste room anywhere 
three to forty-three thousand dollars an acre. | about the premises. Every square foot is util- 

To do this requires knowledge and skill of | ized, and must be utilized, in order to realize on 

the highest sort. ‘There can be no wavering or | the investment involved. 
doubtful proceedings. Like the painting of a| The plants for filling such a house must be 
picture, the growing of a rose or a carnation is | started early in the spring. Small cuttings are 
an art; but the artist, instead of mixing colors | taken from other plants which are known to be 
and applying them to bring out desired effects, | vigorous, and these cuttings are rooted in sand. 
imprisons the sun’s rays Only the very best ones are selected, and some 
and makes them do his growers follow the practise of taking cuttings 
will. He combines | only from plants which are known to be pro- 
water, soil, and heat from | lific in flower yield. 
his coal, and, with the 
sun as his dynamo, a 
plant is made to grow | 
and bring forth results | 
far surpassing anything 
that the painter can pro- 
duce. If you should ask 
the man how he does these things 
he could not tell you, for he himself 
does not know. He knows he can do 
it, and, if he is wise, he knows that he 
will do many things next year differ- 
ently from this year, and yet get the 
same results. 

Herein is the charm and fascination 
of growing plants, especially in this 
intensive way, for there is never a day 
or an hour that some new point does not 
come up—a point that must be settled 
at once, for the growing plant never 

The man with the sky for his roof and 





The Carnation - Grower. 


IKE begets like in carnations as well as in 
L other living things, and the grower is fully 

aware of this important fact. He is care- 
ful, therefore, in preparing his youngsters for the 
future crop, to avoid all plants that show evi- 
dences of disease. After the cuttings are rooted 
they may be transferred from the sand into 
small pots of soil, where they are allowed to 
grow for several weeks, or until time for plant- 
ing outdoors. 


the plants for flowers the following winter. 
The old method was to put the small plants 
outdoors, where they could be grown and 
watched through the summer; then they could 
be taken up in the latter part of August and 
| moved on to the benches in the house. The 
| new method is to hold the plants in pots until 





waits. 
the clouds to furnish rain can excuse himself if 
his crops fail, for droughts, floods, insects and 
other troubles are not always controllable. Not 
so with the grower of plants under glass, for he 
has within his power possibilities of controlling 
conditions to which the man without a green- 













house is a stranger. How, then, is this work 
conducted in order to get such results? 

There is a beginning to all things, and the 
successful carnation-grower—whom we shall 
take as our type—begins to prepare for his crop 
a year, and sometimes more than a year, 
in advance. 

He has his houses built, and they are 
models of compactness and convenience. 
Every advantage has been taken of the 
slope of the land and other surroundings, 
in order to utilize to the fullest extent 
the power of the sun’s rays during the 
short winter days. Light is vital and a 
prerequisite to success. 

Notice the construction of the houses—a 
minimum of iron and wood as supporting 
material and a maximum of glass, each 
house fifty feet in width and three hundred 
feet long. There are many smaller houses 
and some larger than this, but the must 
progressive growers nowadays are using 
the larger types. 

Inside the house the light is practically 
as strong as it is outdoors, a striking con- 
trast to the old method of construction, 
when more than fifty per cent. of the light 
was lost on account of the heavy wood 
supports which were thought necessary to 
maintain the roof. By means of special 
appliances an entire section of the roof i 
and part of the sides may be quickly lifted, 
admitting the life-giving air, for air is 
as necessary for the life and growth of a plantas 
it is for the life and growth of an animal. 
| Then there are provisions for heating, steam 
| or hot-water pipes being carried round the 
| building in such a way as to distribute the 
| heat just where it is needed. An abundance of 
| water is piped through the building, and in 
| connection therewith there are special provisions 


the benches are vacated by the 
existing crop in May or early 


and grown under glass all sum- 
mer. This method is meeting with 
favor for the reason that the plants 
never go outdoors, and are, there- 
fore, under the full control of the 
grower. 

The soil for the benches is an 
important matter and receives 
most careful thought. The soil 
must be changed every year, for 
there is usually only four or five 
inches on the benches, barely 
enough, in fact, for the mere 
mechanical support of the plants. 


' grower to secure very rich soil. A good sod loam 





needed, and the turf is allowed to rot. 
well-rotted manure is mixed in such soil in the 
proportion of about one part manure to three of 


effect complete mixing. 


| _‘*Zeke never was much for lovks,”’ remarks | 
sight before breakfast. So did two policemen | Martin Henry, at intervals, ‘‘but he holds the 


Two methods are followed in the growing of | 


June, and then they are set out | 


in which there is considerable turf is preferred. | 
Such land is plowed several months before it is | 


soil, and this is thoroughly handled in order to | 
This mixture is then | 











spread on the benches, and the plants are ready 
to be put out. 

| Ina house fifty feet wide and three hundred 
feet long, with walks two and one-half feet 
| wide, there is sufficient bench room for fifteen 
| thousand plants, the plants being set approxi- 
| mately nine by eleven inches apart. From the 
day the plants are put out they are under the 
watchful eye of the grower. Insects must be 
kept away, diseases avoided, and proper water- 
ing and airing attended to both day and night. 
Under such watchful care the plants thrive, 
and by the ‘iirst of October they will begin to 


| make flowers. 

F) the season advances and the cold weather 

develops, greater and greater care must 
be exercised in the management of the plants. 
There will come a time when the grower must 
needs apply food. Here his judgment only can 
be followed. Some growers use ordinary liquid 
manure, applied to the soil through pipes, 
while others follow the practise of applying 


In the Cold Weather Harvest. 


ROM that time on is the harvest, and as 





dissolved chemicals 
of just such kinds as 
the plants may need. 

Thus, if the stems 
become weak, phos- 
phoric acid is given. Phosphorus develops stiff- 
| ness of stem, and the grower learns by experience 
just how much to apply and when to apply it. 
Later, if there appears to be a lack of vigor 
and a general holding back of the plant, nitro- 
|gen is applied, either in the form of dried 
| blood, nitrate of soda, or some other nitrogen- 
bearing material. Great care must be exercised, 
however, in applying these liquid foods, for it 
is an easy matter to overfeed, and in such an 
event a long array of troubles follows. At the 
first evidence of insect enemies, of which there 
are many, steps are taken to prevent their 
development. 

Thus the work progresses during the winter 
months; and every day, or as often as may be 
| necessary, the flowers are gathered and properly 
| handled for forwarding to the near-by market. 
| It is found to be an advantage to hold the 
flowers for a time after they are cut. By 
proper handling they are stiffened, and when 
they reach the market they will stand much 
better than if shipped direct from the green- 
houses. A carnation-grower may retail the 
flowers, or he may dispose of his crop to the 
flower-stores in the city or to the wholesale 
commission merchants. 

Well-conducted flower-stores are an important 
factor in the handling and distribution of cut 
flowers, and their system of management has 
developed rapidly in the past few years. 
Arrangements for the disposal of the crops are 
made between the growers and the retail stores 
—arrangements, too, which are mutually advan- 
tageous. Usually the store pays the grower 
about half the prevailing retail price, unless 
some special arrangement is made. 

The best growers, however, are not content 
to depend on the precarious prices prevailing 
from day to day, but make their contracts in 
advance, and therefore know what their flowers 
will bring from month to month during the 
entire season. To sell flowers in this way, 
however, one must have established a reputa- 
tion for growing good stock and an ability to 
place it in the market when the retailer wants 
it. 

The bringing in of a crop of flowers at a 
certain specified time is a feat often accom- 
plished, especially during holiday seasons, such 
as Christmas, New-year’s and Easter. The 
retailer learns to depend on his grower, and this 
confidence in what to expect always commands 


|a premium in the way of better prices. 


How Much a Hothouse Costs. 


FAIR estimate of the cost of a house 
such as described for carnations would 
be approximately one dollar per square 
foot of glass in the roof. Assuming that a 
house one hundred feet long contains two thou- 
sand square feet of glass in the roof, the cost 
would be approximately two thousand dollars. 


It is not the aim of the successful | Houses can be built a good deal cheaper than 


this, and in the beginning cheaper construction 
is often necessary, as the flower-grower is 
usually a man of small capital. It frequently 


Good, | happens that the flower-grower, if his training 


has been proper, is able to construct his own 
houses, and thus the cost may be materially 
decreased. 

Good houses which will last for fifteen or 











twenty years have been and are being con- 
structed at a cost not exceeding fifty cents a 
square foot of glass, and sometimes for even 
less. This, of course, includes all appurte- 
nances, such as ventilating apparatus, heating, 
and piping for water. The construction in 
such cases must necessarily be largely of wood, 
as iron is much more expensive. With the 
increasing price of wood, however, iron houses 
are becoming more and more popular. 

Probably the most satisfactory way of estima- 
ting the income from crops of this kind is upon 
the basis of the square feet of actual bed space 
in use. In a house fifty feet wide and three 
hundred feet long approximately five thousand 
square feet are taken up in necessary walks, 
leaving ten thousand square feet for bed space. 
Sixty cents a square foot may be considered a 
fair estimate of returns from carnations. Thus 
a house of the size mentioned should bring in 
in the course of a season approximately six 
thousand dollars.. A fair cost of the work, 
counting interest on investment and labor, 
would be about one-half of the actual returns. 
This figure, of course, is exceedingly variable, 
and the exact amount will depend in a large 
measure on the ability of the grower himself in 
the handling of his crops. Crops are produced 
at a great deal less expense than the figure 
mentioned, but taking the country as a whole, 
the average indicated is probably a fair one. 

In the growing of roses much the same gen- 
eral practise is followed as has been described 
for carnations. Of course the rose, being a 
different plant, is propagated and handled dif- 
ferently. Many of the roses now grown for 
flowers are grafted; that is, the rose which is 
to bloom is not grown on its own roots, but a 
special root is secured, and upon this the variety 
to be planted is grafted. This grafted stock is 
planted in solid beds, as a rule, and the same 
detailed methods of avoiding insects and of 
proper watering and feeding are followed as in 
the case of the carnation. The rose, however, 
is a crop more amenable to special treatment 
than the carnation; hence there is a greater 
specialization of the work and more attention is 
given to individual varieties. 

The best growers follow the practise of having 
only one variety in a house, and as a rule keep 
one man on this variety in order that he may 
learn all its peculiarities and become expert in 
growing it. The American Beauty, one of our 
most popular roses, is a variety which requires 
this special treatment, and we have ‘‘beauty’’ 
specialists who devote their entire time to the 
growing of this crop alone. 

The violet is a crop which can be grown 
with less capital than any of the others. Its 
requirements, so far as heat is concerned, are 
modest, and this item of expense, which is a 
considerable one in the growing of any flower 
during the winter season, will not amount to 
half that of the carnation or the rose. Violet 
houses in which profitable crops can be grown 
may be built for from twenty-five to thirty cents 
a square foot of glass. The yields per square 
foot of bed space will range from thirty to fifty 
cents, while the cost of production in many 
cases need not exceed more than one-third of 
this amount. 

In spite of all these things, the violet isa 
precarious crop, for the reason that it is subject 
to a number of serious diseases, and has a way 
of behaving that is oftentimes bewildering even 
to the most expert growers. 

Asa business for young men or young women, 
flower-growing offers many advantages. In the 
first place, there is a steady demand for good 
stock, and this demand is likely to continue as 
long as our cities grow and our people get 
farther and farther away from life in the 
country. The business, therefore, is eminently 
one for the cities and towns; that is, the neces- 
sary patronage is to be found in these “places, 
while the actual work can be carried on at 
considerable distances in the country. 

What are the requirements, may be asked, 
for work of this character? First, a good 
market, which can be found in almost any 
city with a population of twenty-five thousand 
or more. Second, proximity to the market and 
yet sufficient distance to avoid the direct influ- 
ence of the city on the price of land and labor. 
Twenty to forty miles is a good distance if 
shipping conditions are favorable and coal and 
manure can be easily obtained. Third, good, 
although not necessarily rich, soil, plenty of 
water, fresh air and sunshine. Fourth, pa- 
tience, perseverance, keen observation, and 
business judgment on the part of the grower. 
Fifth and last, but not least, ability to work 
with the head as well as the hands, and to be 
unafraid when troubles come, as come they 
must in every pursuit. 

Lest there be those who think that this work 
can be made to succeed by any one without 
training, the fact should again be emphasized 
that flower-growing is an art and must be 
learned by experience. This experience can be 
secured in two ways: First, by embarking in 
the business and learning by hard knocks what 
to do and what not to do in the future, or 
second, getting in with an established, successful 
grower and learning by observation and asso- 
ciation the fundamentals necessary to success. 
Some capital will be required for the first 
method, as getting experience in this way 
always costs money. A year spent with a 
good grower will prove invaluable to a keen, 








yess man or woman who is determined to | be modest, there is the satisfaction of being 





win. Here, then, is a pursuit that offers many 


attractions, and while the return in money may 
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HEN Vesta returned with her account 
of the morning’s experience Miss Carver 
was more than a little troubled. 

‘*American customs are different, dear, from 
those of European countries, and the boys and 
girls of Centre Orton have grown up here to- 
gether. 
understand boats and the water. I think I 
should not have been greatly concerned had 
you gone out with them to try the boat, but 
such an all-day excursion is different.’’ She 


sat for a moment gazing thoughtfully out across | 


the lawn; Vesta had found her reading under 
the elm-trees. 

‘1 do not like that young Haskell,’ she 
finally said. ‘‘He is older than the others, 
without seeming to have the good sense his 
added years should bring, and still he has great 
influence over them. And their going to a 
public house for dinner is altogether wrong. 
The girls should know better than that.’’ 

‘I think, Aunt Eunice,’”’ Vesta said, ‘‘that 
they did not know that part of the plan. They 
all seemed surprised, even Sallie. And Dana 
Graham told me they had not said anything to 
him about it.’’ 

Miss Carver was silent again, apparently 
weighing something in her mind. 

‘*Vesta,’”’ she suddenly said, ‘‘I think you 
and I will accept young Mr. Haskell’s invita- 
tion to dinner at the Pickere] Inn.”’ 

Vesta gave a little gasp. ‘‘Aunt Eunice,’’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘he did not really mean it for 
an invitation !’’ : 

Miss Carver smiled down at her startled face. 

‘Don’t let that trouble you,’’ she laughed. 
**T think we can manage the situation. You 
go and have Joanna tell 
Allen, and I will get ready.’’ 

She made herself ready for 
the jaunt, and half an hour 
later the big red motor-car 
was speeding along the lake- 
shore road toward Sawyer’s 
Point. 

‘*Do you think they will 
be glad to see us?’’ Vesta 
asked, a little dubiously. 

‘*Why,’’ Miss Carver 
spoke in mock surprise, ‘‘did 
they not invite us?’’ 

‘*No,”’ Vesta acknowl- 
edged, candidly, and they 
both laughed, Vesta because 
her aunt did, and Miss Car- 
ver because of the puzzled 
look in her niece’s eyes. 

‘I think they will be 
rather glad to see us, little 
girl,’’ Miss Carver said, in 
answer to that look. ‘‘I 
don’t believe they are go- 
ing to have such a pleasant 
time as young Mr. Haskell 
thought they would.”’ 

It was full noon when 
they arrived at the Point, 
but the Spider was not 
among the many small pleas- 
ure craft lying at the long 
dock. The Pickerel Inn was 
one of the most popular re- 
sorts on the lake, and boat- 
ing-parties made it an objec- 
tive point, to eat a celebrated 
fish chowder prepared there. 
There were boats of nearly 
every description lying tied 
up, but the red car was 
the only automobile on the 
scene. The landlord him- 
self came out when he 
recognized Miss Carver. 

‘Our party seems not to have arrived,’’ the | 
lady said, looking about the big veranda. ‘‘We | 
were to meet some young friends from Centre 


Orton for luncheon,’’ she added, as they as- | 


cended the steps. ‘‘I believe Mr. Haskell 
arranged for us?’’ 

“Ah! 
with them,’’ Mr. Burnham said, respectfully. 
‘* Young Haskell was here yesterday and 
engaged a table.’’ 

‘** Yes.’’ Miss Carver nodded. ‘‘ They are 
trying a new motor-boat. I hope they will be | 
here soon.’’ 

But not only she, but the landlord, and even 
Allen, the mechanician, had time to grow very 
anxious before the young people appeared. 
Most of the guests who had put in at the 
Pickerel for luncheon were gone when the 
ancient launch came ‘‘chugging’’ to the dock, 
laboring painfully, what with mechanical dis- 
abilities and more passengers than she was built | 
to carry. 

Miss Carver and Vesta were hardly to be | 


They know one another, and they | 








and Fred Marvin were nearly worn out, and 
their hands were blistered from working the 
sweeps. Harlow, grimed and greasy from 
tinkering with the engine, looked even worse, 
while the girls were nearly sick from anxiety 
and fright. 

It had been nearly noon when Harlow at last 
succeeded in fixing the wretched little engine 
so that.it would work. By that time a slight 
wind had sprung up. The launch, which was 
not built to carry six people, was low in the 
water, and her crazy engine made but little 
| headway. Even with the aid of the oars, they 
did not dare attempt the run home against the 
wind, and as it was the nearest landing, they 
had put in for Sawyer’s, meaning to take the 
trolley-car back to Centre Orton. 

At least, the others planned to do this. 
Harlow Winston was a most unhappy boy, and 
he could not rest without making some effort to 
recover the Spider. His intention was to go 
on to Truxton, where he might meet some one 
who had seen the men or the motor-boat. 

“‘T hope there won’t be many people at the 
inn,’’ Sallie Kennon said, as they were crawling 
in toward the dock. 

As they touched the landing, they heard Miss 
Carver’s voice. 

‘*We have been so concerned!’? Miss Carver 
spoke so that every curious onlooker could hear. 


What has happened ?’’ 

That something was wrong was evident from 
the appearance of boat and passengers, and she 
led the way indoors quickly. 

‘*We will hear about it by and by,’’ she said. 

Vesta had come down the walk with her 





DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER. 


jaunt, and the two conducted the weary girls | 
into the inn, while the boys went off to make 
themselves presentable. Miss Carver took charge 
of arrangements quite naturally, and the girls, 
suddenly relieved of the strain they had been 


under, clung to her in delight. 
I did not know you were to be 


‘*T was so glad to be included in your party,’’ 
she said, in the most matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘We 
came right over in the motor as soon as I re- 


| ceived your invitation. ’’ 


The girls looked at one another, and May 
Winston spoke. 

‘*Miss Carver,’’ she cried, ‘‘it was a shame 
to send you that message! You are a perfect 
angel to take it that way, and I know we are 
all grateful.’’ 

Sallie assented, tears in her eyes; but Bailey, 
white and wretched, could make no sign of what 


‘*We have been waiting for the last two hours! | 














IT WAS THE PACKAGE SHE HAD PUT UNDER THE FLAT STONE. 
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wrong. She is unhappy, and in real trouble. 
Oh, if I could only get nearer to her !’’ 

But she was greeting the boys now, for they 
had reappeared, having washed as best they 
could. May and Sallie had given some inkling 
of their adventure, but on hearing Harlow’s 
account, Miss Carver thought it best to call 
Mr. Burnham into their council. The landlord 
was amazed at the story, but proceeded to give 
good advice. 

**T do not believe that man was very sick,’’ 
he said, ‘‘though he probably had been hurt. 
What they evidently wanted was to get away, 
for reasons of their own. I have an idea they 
were making for the railroad.’’ 

‘‘One of their bags was heavy,’’ Fred Marvin 
said. ‘‘And I heard it jingle when the man 
dropped it on the deck of the Spider.’’ 

Mr. Burnham looked interested. 

*‘T haven’t heard of any housebreaking round 
here,’’ he said. ‘‘But they might be burglars 
getting away.’’ 

His words threw Bailey into an agony of 
apprehension. She did not want that man 
caught. It would mean sorrow and shame for 
Miss Carver, she believed, and she tried to 
think how she could act to avert the impending 
discovery. 

‘*They’1l be likely to try to make the express 
at Truxton,’’ the landlord suggested. ‘‘In that 
case, they might leave the boat tied up there, 
or somewhere near the railroad dock.’’ 

‘I believe,’? Miss Carver announced, ‘‘that 
the wisest course would be to let the girls gu 
home on the trolley-car, as they planned. 
Vesta, I think you might go with them. Then 
Allen can take Mr. Winston and me along the 
lake-shore road to Truxton. We may find the 
Spider tied up somewhere, as Mr. Burnham 
suggests. ’’ 

**O Miss Carver,’’ Bailey could not resist the 
impulse that prompted her, ‘‘won’t you let me 
go with you?”’ 

Miss Carver turned to her cordially. 

“*T should like nothing better,’’ she declared. 
‘‘Of course you may go.’’ 

Luncheon was brought and eaten hastily. 
When the meal was over they went their various 
ways. Fred Marvin and 
Arthur Haskell undertook to 
return the launch to Centre 
Orton, the girls boarded the 
trolley-car, and the auto- 
mobile was headed toward 
Truxton. 

Miss Carver glanced at 
Bailey occasionally as they 
sat together in the tonneau, 
and noted with thankfulness 
how the tense face gradu- 
ally relaxed and the tightly 
clasped hands on Bailey’s 
lap fell gently apart. 

‘This is an unexpected 
pleasure,’’ she finally said. 
‘I am sorry for the trouble 
you have all had, but I am 
glad you chose to come with 
me.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ Bailey turned 
quickly, taken off her guard. 
Something that she saw in 
her companion’s face seemed 
suddenly to beat down all her 
outposts of self-defense, and 
she spoke from the depths of 
an overburdened heart. 

“*It wouldn’t be a pleasure 
if you really knew me, Miss 
Carver.”’ 

“I think it would. Give 
me the opportunity to judge. 
Let me know you. Tell me 
what has been troubling you 
all these weeks.’’ 

She leaned toward Bailey, 
drawing her close with one 
outstretched arm. 

**I am in trouble, Miss 
Carver!’’ Bailey sobbed. 
‘*But no one can help me.”’ 

“*Won’t you let me try?” 
Miss Carver’s voice was low 
and serene. Certainly sh 
looked quite capable of coping with any diffi- 





| culty, and almost before she realized it, Bailey 





was telling her about that unhappy trip to 
Hartwood. 

Harlow and the mechanician, on the front 
seat, were deep in a discussion of motors, and 
gradually Miss Carver drew from her compatli- 
ion all the rest of the story: Bailey’s fear that 
Sallie knew, her own alienation from Meta, 
her revolt against the disorder which her man- 
agement had brought into her life. Once th 
gates were opened, Bailey’s confidence poured 
out unrestrained. Miss Carver seemed able t 
understand it all, and her kind eyes never once 
lost their look of comprehending sympathy. 

‘“‘My poor Bailey, my poor little Bailey? 
| was all she could say at first. 


“To think,’”’ she exclaimed at last, ‘‘that 


was in her mind. She felt utterly unworthy of | you were so troubled, and I of no help! M) 


| the consideration that Miss Carver showed her. 


Miss Carver looked at her a little sadly. Was | 


dear, why did you not tell me?’’ 
“If I had told you, I could not have gone,’ 


| Bailey really so dull, or so hardened, that she | was Bailey’s reply. 


did not know, did not care, that she had done | 


blamed for needing to look twice at those pas- | this thing for their sakes ? 


sengers before they could recognize them. 
They were in sorry plight. 


Arthur Haskell | 


**She must understand,’’ she decided, study- 
ing the downcast face. 


99? 


‘*And are you so glad you went, dear? 
‘‘No. But I thought I wanted to go.” 
‘‘That’s just it. If you had told me, per 


“There is something | haps I could have shown you that you did not 
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really want to go. Or I might perhaps have 
been able to arrange it. Don’t you see, dar- 
ling,’’ she went on, ‘‘how much you young 
people and we older ones need each other? 
We need you, because all our hope and happi- 
ness is bound up in you; and of what use is 
our experience, and what wisdom we are able 
to gather, if they are not useful to you? We 
could save you so much sometimes, dear.’’ 

Bailey was crying softly now, broken, as 
much by the sorrow in Miss Carver’s voice as 
by telling her own trouble and wrong-doing. 

**But there is something else, Miss Carver,’’ 
she went on, resolutely. 

**Ves?”’ 

**I—I knew—one of those men—this morn- 
ing.”’ 

**You did? Why did you not tell us so? 
might have helped.’’ 

**T couldn’t. It is a secret.’”’ 

**A secret? Bailey! I think you must tell 
me about it.’’ 

“T am going to, right away.’’ Bailey spoke 
with a meekness very unlike her usual manner, 
and talking fast, lest her courage fail, she told 
Miss Carver of the two encounters on the 
West Ridge, and of taking the package from 
the post-office. Her companion was interested, 
but puzzled, and a little dismayed. 

**T don’t yet understand, child,’’ she began, 
and she said no more, for they rounded a curve 
in the road, and the automobile suddenly halted. 
Harlow Winston sprang out. 

Timber grew thick along the lake shore just 
here, and tied to a tree was a big bay horse, 
harnessed to a light buggy. Looking out be- 
tween the trunks of the pines and birches, they 
could see the white outline of a boat that lay 
hauled half-way up out of the water. Two 
men stood looking her over. 

‘I bet that’s the Spider,’’ Harlow said, as 
he ran in among the trees. 

Ina moment he returned, followed by both the 
men. One was a stranger, but the other was 
Mr. Parker. Bailey recognized him with a 
startled sense of something grave impending. 

Mr. Parker introduced his companion as a 
United States secret service officer, and Bailey 


It 


se OU aren’t going up 

fy} to-day, are you, 

Dex?’’ the worried 

little woman asked, as her 

husband gulped down the last of his breakfast 
and pushed back his chair. 

‘“‘Why not ?’’ 

‘‘The wind’s blowing a gale, and—and J 
don’t believe that scaffold’s safe. I’ll be afraid 
all day if you go!’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ he laughed. ‘‘Haven’t I been 
at this grind for eight years and never got hurt 
yet? What’s a little wind?’’ He kissed her, 
laughing. ‘‘Have dinner right at twelve for 
me, if you can. -There’s no time to lose on this 
job.”’ 

He took his patched coat and his hat. A 
minute later he was in the street. He waved 
his hand cheerily as he turned the corner. 

‘*Br-r-rr! But that wind does blow some!’’ 
he muttered. He turned up his collar and 
quickened his pace. 

He hastened on through the early morning 
chill, reached the locomotive works, passed 
through the high red gates, and rapidly made 
his way toward the monster stack which loomed 
aloft in its meshes of cobweb scaffolding. 

Then he started on his long, dizzy climb up 
the rickety ladders toward the chimney-top, 
more than two hundred feet above. Half-way 
up he noticed that the wind had twisted part 
of the structure and wrenched off a brace. He 
stopped to hammer in a few nails, then started 
up again. He was now out of the protection 
of the factory buildings, and the gale was be- 
ginning to get a grip on him. It flapped his 
coat and stung his face, whisked the breath out 
of his mouth, but still he kept on. 

**T won’t go back now, anyhow !’’ he resolved, 
almost angrily. ‘‘No, sir, there’s no wind on 
earth can back me down!’’ Not even the 
ominous creaking of the stagings frightened 
him. Up and still up he climbed, till the 
city of Camden began to unfold beneath him 
like a map; till he could catch the sparkle of 
the Delaware in the morning sun, and see 
beyond it the great hive of Philadelphia. 

‘*Almost there—almost there!’’ he panted. 
Then suddenly he stopped, clinging with a 
sudden and deadly fear to the ladder-rounds; 
for somewhere, far below, he heard a sudden 
rending of wood, felt a shuddering, a sinking 
of the framework, and knew that something 
— way, that the staging was about to 

‘a 

An instant he clung, with madly throbbing 
heart, sick with horror, while the scaffold 
reeled beneath him. Then, ‘‘The top! I’ve 
got to reach the top!’’ he cried, and sprang up 
the vibrating ladder. 

He barely made it, for even as his trembling 
hands grappled the rough brickwork, the whole 
flimsy structure cracked, buckled, and went 

















local constable. 

‘*We are after a pretty troublesome pair of 
rascals,’’ the detective ex- 
plained. ‘‘And I shouldn’t 
wonder if they are the very 
ones who turned our young 
friends out of their boat.’’ 

“Oh!” Miss Carver cried, 
growing a little pale. ‘‘Then 
they were fugitives from jus- 
tice? Mr. Burnham thought 
they must be.’’ 

‘*They are two of the clever- 
est counterfeiters in the coun- 
try,’’ Mr. Vining replied, and 
added, speaking to Harlow, 
**T want to show you pictures 
of them.’’ 

They turned toward the 
buggy, Allen following, but 
Mr. Parker lingered beside the 
motor-car. His face was very 
grave. 

‘*Bailey,’’ he began, speak- 
ing so low that only she and 
Miss Carver heard, ‘‘if there’s 
nothing wrong behind it, 
you’ve no need to be fright- 
ened, child.’’ He hesitated, 
for Bailey had grown white. 
Mr. Parker had known her all 
her life, and he spoke kindly 
now, although still gravely. 

‘*Probably you can ex- 
plain,” he resumed ; ‘‘but you 
will have to explain, and very 
clearly, how you ever came to 
take this from the post-office 
|and carry it out to the West 
Ridge road.’’ 

As he spoke, the constable 


beside the big elm. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





down like a card-house in a 

huge pile of mammoth jack- 

straws, whence rose thick 

clouds of dust. With a last 

desperate output of strength he pulled himself up 
and over the top of the chimney—how, he never 
could remember—and clung there, his hands all 
torn and bleeding, deathly sick, trembling, sweat- 
ing like a spent racer. 

A great noise reached him from below, a 
many - throated shouting, mingled with wild 
yells. He opened his eyes and looked down. 

All about the jackstraw pile tiny figures were 
running like ants from a disturbed nest. He 
saw scores of little faces upturned, saw puny 
arms waved to him. 

He was lying along the top of the curved 
chimney-wall, on a space about eighteen inches 
wide, all rough and covered with loose mortar. 
His previous days’ work had removed the large 
cap of the stack, which would have given him 
far more room; now he had only the bare 
thickness of the wail itself, which swung round 
in a great circle of some nine feet in diameter. 
Behind him yawned the black interior of the 
chimney ; before him the smooth red brickwork 
slanted down, down, down—till it lost itself in 
the tangle of broken scaffold far below. Over- 
head the scudding clouds were driving on, 
urged by the wind, which at every gust made 
the chimney shudder in sickening vibrations. 

He hitched his body sidewise, dropped one 
leg down into the interior of the stack, and let 
the other fall outside. Thus astraddle the 
wall, he felt fresh courage. He was still alive, 
at any rate, and the dizziness was beginning to 
leave him, for long years of steeple-work had 
made him used to bird’s-eye views. 

‘‘Maybe I’ll get down, after all!’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘Now if 1 only had a plank to lay 
across the chimney and sit on—or a rope—or 
anything!’ But no, not a thing remained to 
him save his own strength and the possibility 
of clinging till help should come. 

Help! What help could there be for him? 
To rebuild the staging would be a matter of 
days, and meanwhile—why, hours would end 
the tragedy ! 

‘*Ravel your stocking!’’ a cry floated up to 
him. He looked down, and saw a man shout- 
ing through hollowed hands. ‘‘Hey! Ravel 
out your stocking and drop the yarn!’’ Many 
other voices echoed the ery. 

*‘Could I?’’ thought Dex. But even at the 





| about like wild-fire: 





| moment he saw the futility of the idea. With 
| that howling wind and trembling chimney, the | 
plan was hopeless. Long before he could have | 
got a shoe off or unraveled a sock—even were | 
that possible—he would have been whirled off | 
his precarious ledge. He did not answer, and 
the shouts died away. Some other plan would 
have to be devised. 

He waited, waited, and the crowd grew; | 





He dared 


the river. At sight of something there hope 





PRESENTLY HE PEERED OVER THE PRECIPICE ONCE MORE 


a tiny kite was floating. A kite! 
“*Try—a—kite !’’ he shouted, with all his 












remembered what she had never before had | now it seemed to him as if a sea of faces were | them, his voice sounding strangely small and 
occasion to remember—that Mr. Parker was the | upturned — hundreds! thousands! 
| look no longer, but cast his eyes away across 


? 


empty in that void. ‘‘But hurry! Hurry! 

Vaguely he saw the man clambering up 
over the broken scaffold to where the chimney 
projected from it, saw him 
looping one rope about the 
shaft, then another—and after 
that the nightmare got him 
again, with a frightful agony 
of clinging, of sweat, of weak- 
hess. 

How long this lasted he 
could never tell; but suddenly 
in his dream he was conscious 
of a man’s voice speaking to 
him, a familiar voice, too. 

**Go away!’’ Dex mur- 
mured, rudely. ‘‘Let me be, 
can’t you, when I was getting 
ready to fly ?’’ 

** Let me fly, too!’ the voice 
answered. ‘‘Wait! I'll 
with you!’ The voice seemed 
very near. ‘‘Hold ona minute 
more!’’ it said. 

Dex murmured something, 
he knew not what, and then— 
there was a man’s face near 
his own! A man’s shoulders 
coming up the tree—was it not 
a tree?—from which Dex fan- 
cied he was about to fly. The 
man seized him firmly. Dex 
recognized him as Francis 
Chase, his wife’s cousin, and 
a stone-mason of Camden. 

**Let go, Francis!’ cried 
Dex, deliriously. ‘* You’re 
rumpling my feathers! I’ma 
bird, I tell you! Let go!’ 

**Forget it!’’ retorted Fran- 
cis, seizing him firmly. 
‘*You’re crazy. Just keep 


DRAWN BY 
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go 


took a thin packet from his pocket, and Bailey | quickened. Far over the roofs of Philadelphia | still now! Keep still!’’ as Dex tried to 
gave a little gasp; for it was the package she | 
had put under the flat stone in the underbrush | 
lungs; and the people must have heard, for the off ’’ cried Dex, querulously. 


| fight him away. 


**Don’t—don’t! You’re pinching my arm 


‘Say, where am 


words were repeated, taken up and spread | I, anyhow?’’ 


‘*A kite! A kite!’ He 
saw a few men running across the yard, out of 
the gates—going for a kite. 

** Here’s where I settle down for a long 
wait !’’ said Dex to himself. 


buffeted him, not thinking much, but just 
holding on; till finally a jubilant shout arose, 
and he knew the kite had come. He looked 


}and saw, not one, but half a dozen, and with 


them boys—for what men will compete with 
boys in flying a kite? 

**Can they do it?’’ gasped the prisoner. 
again he waited. 

Presently he peered over the precipice once 
more, and blank despair assailed him. Two of 
the kites were up, but they were wabbling 
about far below. In the yard there was neither 
wind nor space to raise them properly, and 
outside of it the tall buildings made the 
attempt impossible. For more than an hour 
he watched the repeated efforts, all of which 
ended in failure. 

The crowd had thinned now, for the works 
had started, and not even a human life in peril 
can stop the wheels of profit. A large number 
of men, however, still remained,—among them 
several policemen,—and all sorts of impractical 
suggestions were made. 

Dex all this time was getting terribly cramped. 
His hands had become as if paralyzed, and he 
was rapidly growing weaker. His head began 
to feel ‘‘light,’’ and he knew his peril was 
increasing. From the position of the sun he 
judged that noon must be close at hand. ‘‘Good 
Lord!’’ he groaned. ‘*Can’t they do something 
for me?’’ A few more hours of suspense, and 
reason would desert him. That would be the 
end. ‘*They must do something !’’ 

He lapsed from thought, and the next thing 
he knew was a vibrant blur of sound—the mill 
whistle! It must be the dinner-hour at last! 
Full consciousness leaped back to him. Care- 
fully he craned out over the edge. The crowd 
was very much bigger. 

*‘Why,’’ thought he, ‘‘they’re still there! 
Waiting to see my finish yet?’’ He snarled 
with savage laughter, flung a wild glance off 
across the vast ocean of houses, the curving 
river. ‘*‘Must be getting on toward night, some 
time,’’ thought he, ‘‘and I guess that will be 
the end for me!’”’ 

The torture of his horror, his weakness—for 
he had been since morning without food or 
water—would very soon be over. And his 
wife—what of her? What was that? Across 
the yard a figure was running. Others were 
running, too. He heard a wild cry in a familiar 
voice: 

“Dex! Dex! Hold on! Help’s coming!’ 

At sound of Annie’s words, rising faint but 
clear to him, at sight of her face, so very small | 
and far, but still hers, strange courage welled | 
through the miserable man as from unsounded 
depths of his subconscious being. With his 
wife he saw a hurrying, eager man—a man 
with ropes and a long board. 





| you. 
Long he waited, while the wind mauled and | 


And | 





‘Hold on! We'll save you!’ he heard 
the man shout. 
His grip tightened again. All now depended 
on whether he could hold on another hour. | 


Could he? ‘‘I’ll try!’ he shouted down to| 





Then suddenly understanding came back to 
him. He began to tremble violently. 

‘*Keep still, will you?’’ Chase commanded, 
roughly. ‘‘Here, let me put this rope round 
Now, then, let go those bricks! Grab the 
rope—that’s right! All ready! You're going 
down !’’ 

‘Down? Going down?’’ stupidly repeated 
Dex. Then he burst into shrill laughter. 
‘Down! Ha! ha! That’s a good one! Say, 
it’s dark! What —’’ 

‘Sure! Why not? The sun’s been gone an 
hour. Know how long you been up here? 
More than twelve hours, and that’s a fact! 
Now, then, hang tight !’’ 

Suddenly Dex found himself sliding and slip- 
ping down along a wall, a very long wall, 
seemingly miles and miles long. Under his 
arms he felt the pull of a rope as he dangled 
limp, with lolling head. 

The wreckage of the scaffold was all swarm- 
ing with men, some bearing lanterns, the 
yard was crowded, and the street outside, 
when Francis Chase, the mason, lowered from 
the chimney-top the all but unconscious steeple- 
jack. 

Chase had ascended the chimney by a trick 
of his—a simple yet fearfully difficult manceu- 
ver, which, had it not been actually done, 
might readily enough be pronounced impos- 
sible. 

He had brought with him two stout loops of 
rope, a board and a long cable. Securing the 
cable and the board to his waist, he had passed 
the loops round the chimney and fastened 
them; then he had kicked off his shoes, in order 
that his stockinged feet might get a good hold on 
the rough brickwork. 

Standing on the broken scaffold, he had cast 
one of the loops upward about three feet and 
pulled it taut. Getting inside the loop, he had 
leaned outward against it for support, and had 
walked up the chimney for a short distance. 
Then he had thrown the other loop still higher, 
and had used that for support, while he had 
loosened the first and had thrown it, in turn, 
higher still. 

In this manner, using first one loop, then 
the other, and always throwing the loose one 
higher while supporting himself inside the taut 
one, he had walked all the way up to the very 
top, where he had been able to get a hand-grip 
and pull himself up on the coping. 

Once there, he had lashed his piece of board 
right across the chimney, and from it had low- 
ered Dex by means of the cable. He had then 
made the cable fast, and had gone down it hand 
under hand—altogether a deed of strength, cool- 
ness and daring skill equaled by few in the 
industrial annals of our country. A hero? No 
—just a plain American working man. And 
without reward or more than passing words of 
praise, he went back the next day to his 
toil. 

But before he left the yard that night his 
arm was sore with a hundred hearty hand- 
shakes of congratulation. One feeble grasp he 
prized more than all the rest together—the 
grateful tribute of the fellow workman he had 
rescued. Joined to it was Annie’s, for she 
kissed him before all the crowd, grimed and 
sooty as he was. 


















































































































ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FOR THE SEATTLE FAIR. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


se yp have shown that oxygen admin- 
istered to athletes increases their capacity 
for short dashes and spurts of muscular prowess. 
It may now be necessary to add to the already 
solemnly involved rules of athletic warfare a 
clause against this use of stimulants, just as 
jockeys are forbidden to give drugs to horses. 
_~ and inconsiderate persons take pleasure in 

putting freak addresses on letters, to test the 
ingenuity of the clerks in deciphering puzzles. 
The British postmaster-general has very prop- 
erly given orders that government employés 
must not hereafter waste their time, which is 
public money, in trying to decipher intentional 
cry ptograms. ina 


t is difficult for Western people to understand 

Islam or unravel the mysteries of its politics. 
But we can appreciate the romantic side of an 
event celebrated this month on the birthday of 
the Turkish Sultan; namely, the opening of the 
railroad from Damascus to Medina. The road 
will ultimately connect the holy city of Mecca 
with Constantinople. 


‘‘Tife, color, demonstration and motion’’ will 
be, the managers say, characteristics of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exhibition, which is to 
be held next year at Seattle, Washington. But 
if an added promise is fulfilled, that ‘‘every- 
thing will be in readiness at least a month 
before the opening date,’’ June Ist, that will 
be distinction beyond all other such fairs. 
— Nabueo, the Brazilian minister to the 
United States, said recently, ‘‘You with 
your high civilization can do no wrong to any 
nation. Intimate contact with you will, under 
any condition, bring only good to you and the 
other party.’’ It is well for the nation if this 
is so. Certainly it is true that if the civilization 
of a country is high, the country will not 
deliberately do wrong to others. 


residential candidates have troubles of their 

own. On a recent bass-fishing trip, Mr. 
Taft was obliged to use a fast motor-boat in 
order to get far enough ahead of the fleet of 
photographers to fish a few minutes before they 
came up. In addition to that, an enthusiastic 
follower fired a yacht cannon in salute just as 
the biggest bass had about made up its mind to 
give Mr. Taft his support. The most conserva- 
tive estimates place the weight of the fish at 
five pounds, 


(7 interests in Argentina and Brazil 
are so great that German capitalists have 
decided it is worth while investing six and a 
half million dollars in a new telegraph cable 
connecting the fatherland with South America. 
The imperial government will protect the in- 
vestors from loss. This is one of the ways by 
which the ties between the Germans abroad and 
those at home are preserved, as well as one of 
the methods. adopted for fostering the expansion 
of German commerce. 


he pensioners of the Civil War are dying at 
the rate of more than a hundred and fifty a 
day, as the annual report of the commissioner 
of pensions shows. With the ranks of the vet- 
erans thinning by sixty thousand a year, it 


will not be long before the Grand Army parades’ 


on Memorial day will have to be abandoned, 
unless they are succeeded by the parades of the 
proposed United Order of American Veterans, 
to include all those who have fought under the 
Stars and Stripes in any war. . 

ven a calamity like the August floods de- 

velops compensations, and one such is 
revealed in the heroism of a telephone operator, 
Mrs. S. F. Rooke. Seasonably notitied that 
rising waters threatened the little town of 
Folsom, New Mexico, she put aside her own 
opportunity to escape, and spent her last hour 
of life in warning and saving her subscribers. 
What they lost in property is comparatively 
immaterial. ‘They gained, they and the world, 
the abiding inspiration of a deed of unselfish 
devotion. 


er and a half million barrels of Portland 

cement have lately been bought by the 
Panama Canal Commission for use on the canal. 
It is to be shipped at the rate of not less than 
two thousand barrels a day, and the contractors 
must ship ten thousand barrels a day if that 
amount is called for. The cement industry in 
America is not much more than twenty-five 
years old. The total product of the country in 
1880 was forty-two thousand barrels, or only 
enough to supply the minimum demands of the 
canal commission for twenty-one days. Last 
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| year nearly fifty million barrels were made 
here, and the use of cement has only just begun. 
Some architects are afraid to recommend it to 
their clients, but others have planned and built 
large and ornate structures out of it. 
| Dewey, who as a youth served under 
Admiral Farragut at the Battle of Mobile 
Bay, unveiled, in August, a memorial tablet 
that has been set in the walls of the house in 
the Portsmouth Navy-Yard where his great 
chief died in 1870. ‘‘I have been in many 
places which required much thought and judg- 
ment, .. . and I tried to do what I thought he 
would do,”’ said the admiral of to-day, in recog- 
nizing his indebtedness to the teaching of the 
older man, thus setting an example of appre- 
ciation for the wisdom of his superiors that the 
young men of the present might well follow. 
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PROGRESS. 


Ye cannot stay the opening day! 
The world rolls on, the light grows stronger. 
Gerald Massey. 
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PATENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


n both sides of the Atlantic the new 

patent law which has gone into effect in 

Great Britain, after the expiration of 
the year of grace, is regarded as of great indus- 
trial and commercial importance. 

Stripped of details, the new law provides 
that henceforth all foreign patents in Great 
Britain may be revoked, after a reasonable 
time, unless the patented article is manufactured 
or the patented process operated in the United 
Kingdom to an adequate extent. 

It will be seen at once that this change is 
most radical. Heretofore the manufacturer, let 
us say, of an American harvesting-machine, 
has been allowed to make it in the United States 
and send it over and sell it in England. His 
English patents protected him from British 
competitors, and the wages he paid in his fac- 
tory were paid to Americans. Hereafter, unless 
he would lose his patent, he must build another 
factory in Great Britain, and there make a 
portion of his product. The inference is, of 
course, that the wages in that factory will go 
to Englishmen. 

It is not difficult to see and sympathize with 
the British point of view. A patent is, of 
course, a legalized monopoly. The number of 
patents annually granted by Great Britain to 
foreigners is somewhat greater than the number 
of those granted to British citizens. Each 
patent not only confers a benefit on the owner 
of it, but by virtue of its being a monopoly it 
deprives others of that benefit. Moreover, many 
patents in America are used only as clubs. They 
are not operated, but serve merely to hold 
a special field away from competitors. Both 
France and Germany protect their citizens from 
this evil. In France a patent must be worked 
in two years, and in Germany in three years. 
It has seemed reasonable to Englishmen that 
their own people should share more largely 
than they have done in the benefits which 
patents confer. 

The importance of the change may be judged 
by the estimate of the head of a prominent firm 
of British ship-builders that one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars will be invested in 
Great Britain for the manufacture of articles 
heretofore made abroad. About eight thousand 
patents come under the new law. 
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INVESTMENTS. 


ow much money does the average Ameri- 
can invest in books each year? The 
word invest is used advisedly and in its 
|sense of laying out money for the sake of 
permanent income. 
| Reading is more common than ever before. 
| The large sale of popular novels and of daily 
| newspapers, to say nothing of the magazines of 
entertainment, is proof. that the printed word 
appeals to a numerous constituency. But what 
one spends for candy is not invested. Reading 
for mere amusement has its proper place, but 
reading for profit is of much more importance. 

A pessimist—or possibly an unsuccessful 
author—on the other side of the ocean has been 
bewailing the preference of well-to-do English- 
men for Dresden vases instead of for good 
books. There may be ground for complaint in 
England as well as here that the successful 
business men do not buy more books and build 
up libraries for themselves; yet the conditions 
might be worse. The English classics—Shake- 
speare, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray—are bought 
by the tens of thousands every year on both 
sides of the ocean, and are read, too. Even 
while this is true, there are altogether too many 
bookless homes; and too many homes where 
what few books are owned are hidden away in 
a closet or piled in a little heap in the attic. 

It is not necessary to call attention to the 
value of good books. Every one knows that 
a real book is a real person speaking when one 
is in the mood to listen. Without going outdoors 
on a stormy evening, the man in a house of 
books is able to sit down and have a confidential 
talk with any of the great and mighty dead, or 








of the successful living writers, and on the 
subjects which most interested them. The 


purchase of the books that these men wrote is 
an investment that yields sure returns, and the 
dividends are paid on demand at whatever rate 
one may desire. 

As the evenings grow longer and the time 
approaches when they must be spent indoors, 
it is worth while to consider whether money is 
to be spent on literary sweetmeats or to be 
invested in books and periodicals that will yield 
adequate returns. 
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HOPE AND SORROW. 


The soul would have no rainbow, 
Had the eyes no tears. 
John Vance Cheney. 
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A BENEFICENT EPIDEMIC. 


he warm-hearted country woman who 
visits the city finds herself. continually 
pained by the sight of poverty and misery. 
It is not the beggar in the city street who elicits 
sympathy, but rather the ragged child, the 
tired shop-girl, the sick mother of fatherless 
children, and the coughing wreck of manhood 
dragging himself about in the pitying sunshine. 

But there is compensation for the heartaches 
which come from the sight of want. It is the 
heart-warmth which follows the effort to relieve 
the need we see. We grow careless of the deep 
truth that it is blessed to give. But one cannot 
go about one’s business in the thronging life of 
a city without discovering how much gratitude 
one may reap by the dropping of a kindly word 
or smile, or in case of actual want, by a gift, 
wisely judged to answer to-day’s hunger with- 
out destroying to-morrow’s courage. Is therea 
sweeter food than gratitude, humbly tasted? 

A puzzled German girl, speaking no word of 
English, asks her way of one and another in 
vain. Finally she chances on a woman who 
speaks her tongue, and who, not content with 
directing her, takes time to go with her, chat- 
ting meanwhile of the beauties of Germany and 
the opportunities in America. To see the radiant 
smile and to hear the gratitude in the maiden’s 
thanks—‘‘ Ach, Sie sind so lieb !’’—is wortha 
month of ordinary life. 

The weary mother, sent with her little brood 
for a week of rest and sea air, returns a rarer 
pleasure than she has received as she blesses 
the hand that has helped her. 

A lover of his kind, who all through a long 
life gave generously of money and service and 
sympathy, said, humorously, one day, ‘‘If folks 
ever find out what fun it is to give away things, 
there will be an epidemic of giving !’’ 
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DISCIPLINE. 


ith all the changes that have taken 
W place in American educational methods 

and ideals,—and they have been many, 
—there is none more remarkable than that in 
the attitude of people of all classes toward 
discipline. 

The word itself seems to have fallen into dis- 
repute, where once it was honored. In other 
days, when the three members of the school 
board met to consider the question of a teacher 
for District Number One, the first question asked 
was, ‘‘Is she a good disciplinarian?’’ Lucky the 
candidate for whom some friend could answer, 





‘Good? Well, I should say! Why, over to 
the third deestric’ in Norton she just give her | 
whole time to keeping discipline?’ No better | 
recommendation could be asked. | 

It is, of course, well that this ideal no longer | 
survives, but there is no longer any question, 
for it is a fact, that the pendulum has swung 
too far in the other direction—and the rod not | 
far enough. It may be that the increase in 
elective courses is partly responsible, but the | 
change is more probably due to the general 
softening of the whole feeling toward children, 
and the almost universal tendency toward 
making life easy and happy for them. 

Young people nearly always, and parents 
far too often, associate discipline with punish- 
ment. That is unfortunate. Discipline is really 
only the conforming to wholesome rules, the 
training of mind and body to obey laws and 
to perform certain tasks at stated and required 
periods. It is that ‘‘ruling of the spirit’? which 
makes a man greater than the taker of a city. 
There is no other way to success in life. With- 
out discipline the native force, however great, 
remains unconcentrated and unapplied. 
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NEW USES FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 


‘Tn another package I forward specimens of 
| my voice and acting,’’ wrote a French 
tenor, who had been in correspondence 
with an American manager about an engage- 
ment. The ‘‘specimens’’ were in two cylinders. 
The manager put one into a phonograph and 
the other into a moving-picture machine, and 
sitting in a darkened room, heard the tenor sing 
his favorite solos and saw him illustrate them 
by dramatic action. 

Another American, anxious to recruit laborers 
for Queensland plantations, began by photo- 
graphing the men already employed, and en- 
couraging them to speak into a phonograph the 
messages they wished to send their friends at 








home. Then the agent went back to the South 











Sea islands with the phonograph and a stere- 
opticon; and when the islanders saw the 
prosperous-looking emigrants and heard their 
experiences told in the well-known voices, there 
was no lack of volunteers for Australia. 

One of two men arrested for a brutal crime 
in Paris admitted his guilt, but the other was 
obstinately dumb. Copying every detail of the 
scene and accessories, the police ‘‘reconstituted’’ 
the crime and enacted all the incidents in front 
of a camera; and a ‘‘special performance’’ of 
the tragedy, as it appears upon the film, is to 
be given before the criminal, in the hope that 
surprise and horror will make the wretched 
man confess. 

A poet of the last generation told of the things 
an American boy could do with ‘‘that magic 
tool, the pocket-knife.’’? Diverse and wonderful 
they were. Our modern marvels grew out of 
the boy’s ability to do them. But it took him 
some time to learn how; and probably years 
will elapse before many a great invention, 
viewed by the average man as a plaything, is 
adapted to all the uses it might serve in pro- 
moting the serious business of every-day life. 
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THE ENGINEER CORPS. 


hen, after the resignation of three 
W successive heads of construction, it was 

announced that thenceforth the dig- 
ging of the Panama Canal was to be in the 
hands of the engineer corps of the United States 
army, there were many civilians who doubted 
the wisdom of the arrangement. They were 
unfamiliar with the history and record of the 
corps, but since they have read the monthly 
records of a constantly increasing quantity of 
dirt taken out, they have begun to see a new 
light. 

In point of fact, the army engineers represent 
one of the most competent bodies of men in the 
world, and before beginning work on the canal 
they already had to their credit a remarkable 
record of achievement. First, in point of time, 
among the great engineering feats which they 
performed was the construction of the national 
road—the old ‘‘Cumberland Pike’’ that stretched 
from Cumberland, Maryland, to St. Louis, and 
made possible the rapid settling of the middle 
West. 

More important still was the building of 
nearly all of the early railroads. Up to 1855 
hardly one important railroad had been built 
without the assistance of the army engineers. 
At a cost of one hundred and thirty million 
dollars, two-thirds of a coast-line four thou- 
sand miles long has been adequately fortified. 
The blowing up of the obstructions in Hell 
Gate, the building of numerous lighthouses, 
some of them under conditions of especial diffi- 
culty, the great works at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and on the channel in the Great 
Lakes from Buffalo to Duluth, scores of bridges, 
dams and locks, the great irrigation enterprises 
in the West—all these are tasks which have 
placed the record of the army engineers high 
among the achievements of their profession. 

The engineer corps is recruited from the men 
of highest standing in the graduating classes of 
the Military Academy at West Point. It keeps 
records and data of every piece of work it does, 
so that the engineer of to-day has at his disposal 
the accumulated experience of all his prede- 
cessors. The members are trained not to talk 
but to do. They seldom rush, and they never 
quit—until the task is done. They are ani- 
mated by an esprit de corps as fine as can be 
found anywhere in the world. 
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he international congress of architects, which 

was held in Vienna last summer, voted that 
there ought to be a secretary of fine arts in the 
ministry of every country. One of the American 
delegates, on his return from the congress, said 
that the plan favored for this country involved 
the appointment of a new Cabinet officer, under 
whom was to be a commission to pass on works 
of art for the national government and to further 
art education and to frame such building regula- 
tions as would prevent the erection of architec- 
tural monstrosities. Thisis the fourth new Cabinet 
office proposed within twelve months. One of the 
speakers before the American medical associa- 
tion, at its convention in Chicago in June, said 
there ought to be a department of public health, 
with its head as one of the President’s official 
advisers. The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor decided in Washington in 
March to work for the creation of a department 
of labor, and in October of last year the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association adopted a resolution 
at its meeting in Cincinnati favoring the establish- 
ment of a department of railroads charged with 
the executive functions of the interstate com- 
merce commission. 


n ancient pastime has returned to favor in Eng- 
land with the revival of interest in the ana- 
gram. Inthe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
anagram-making, or the transposition of the letters 
of a word or sentence to form another word or sen- 
tence, was a fashionable diversion. A common 
way to flatter a person was to invent a compli- 
mentary rearrangement of the letters in his or 
hername. Monks and courtiers of an earlier time 
took this sort of juggling seriously. It was con- 


sidered a good omen if the king’s name could be 
transliterated into a favorable sentiment. And the 
rearrangement of the letters in a psalm to form 
similar or identical ideas was an act of religious 
devotion. Like palmistry, astrology and other 
once sober sciences, anagram-making became In 




















modern times a sport for the curious. 


One of the | 
cleverest modern anagrams is Doctor Burney’s | 
arrangement of “Horatio Nelson—Honor est a 


Nilo” (Honor is from the Nile). Some of the 
newer anagrams now current in the mother coun- 
try are: “Opening—Pin gone”; “Revolution — 
Love to ruin”; ““Embarrassment—Stern ma bars 
me”; “Considerations—O, can ‘I dress on it’; 
“Screamed—Scared me”; “Desperation—A rope 
ends it,” and again for a tragedy told with terse, 
consummate art, ‘““‘Underground—Gun, Dr., Urn, 
Ode!” The examples suggest the reason that one 
anagram is better than another—it is more closely 
related to the original. Because of this rule of the 
game, that the parent word and the derivative be 
so associated as to carry out an idea, it would be 
easy to find less profitable ways to exercise in- 
genuity. One can never know his native tongue 
too well; and in the process of building words, he 
is almost sure to learn something new about their 
meaning. 
* © 


THE REFORMER’S FATE. 


he baby was asleep at last, and Mrs. Danforth 
took to the couch in complete exhaustion. “I 
don’t know what ails her,” she sighed. “She was 
so good yesterday, when all the folks were here,— 
let them pass her round and play with her from 
morning till night,—but to-lay she hasn’t slept or 
rested a minute. She’s been nauseated, too.” 

“Poor, abused infant!” said Aunt Sally Blunt, 
who was putting on her wraps to go, and the 
infant’s father and mother stared at her. For 
surely, if ever a child was tenderly cared for and 
watched over, theirs was the child. 

“How would you like it yourself?” Aunt Sally 
demanded. “Just imagine being tickled and 
jounced and chucked under the chin from daylight 
till dark, and being told to ‘smile for grandpa,’ 
and ‘smile for grandma,’ and smile for all the rest 
of your kin, whether you felt like smiling or not, 
and having to ‘rub noses’ with all your relatives, 
near and distant, just to show off that you know 
what it means! I guess you’d be a little nervous 
yourself.” 

The dead silence following this speech was 
broken by the baby’s father. “There may be 
something in that, dear,” he said to his wife, 
deprecatingly. “Perhaps you did make her show 
off too much for her good yesterday.” 

“I!” echoed Mrs. Danforth, rising on one elbow. 

“She!” Aunt Sally repeated, turning on her de- 
fender. “What were you doing, sir? All day 
long I was thinking how it would seem to me if 
there was a big giant hovering round to make 
me ‘eluck! cluck!’ like a hen, or ‘bow-wow’ like a 
dog, or ‘toot! toot!’ like a train, or peek-a-boo or 
pat-a-cake, no matter how tired Iwas. No wonder 
she’s nauseated to-day!” 

“Well!” gasped the astonished father, and not 
until an icy good night had been said and the 


door had closed behind Aunt Sally did he find | 


himself enough to add, “It takes an old maid to 
tell a father and mother how to bring up their own 
child!” 

“But ‘there may be something in it, dear,’ ”’ Mrs. 
Danforth quoted, mischievously. 

“Very true,” he came back at her. “She cer- 
tainly showed up your antics with the baby in 
great shape.” 

“And took you off to the life,” was the prompt 
retort. 

Mr. Danforth tried to look severe, but his mouth 
wavered. 

“Between us, there’s some sense in what she 
said,’ he admitted. 

“I know it,” under her breath. 

“On the quiet, we might try to give the babe, 
well, say breathing-spells between performances.” 

She hesitated. 

“Of course we needn’t let Aunt Sally have the 
satisfaction of knowing that her unwarranted in- 
terference has taken effect.” 

“Well, that’s what I was thinking,” said Mrs. 
Danforth, emphatically. “Your Aunt Sally is al- 
together too plain-spoken. I sha’n’t invite her 
here again very soon, I tell you that.” 
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NOT WORTH KEEPING. 


ousecleaning in the attic with her mother, 

Eleanor found with dismay that the mice had 
worked havoe to the box in which she kept the 
letters and diaries of her later school life, now 
five years ago. 

“I haven’t kept up my journal as I meant,” she 
owned, sadly, “but at least I thought I had these 
to read when I’m old; and they cover the years 
when most of my friendships began, too. Those 
hateful mice! I could sit down and ery.” 

Instead, she sat down to investigate. 

“They’ve spared something, at any rate,” she 
murmured, fluttering the leaves of a badly gnawed 
diary. “Here’s my first meeting with Vinnie, dear 
thing! I’m glad to have that. Why! why!” Her 
voice trailed off curiously as her eyes ran down 
the page. 

“Nelly Kent joined us,’ she read, ‘with her new 
chum, Lavinia Brown, that tall, scrawny girl, 
whose mouth screws up at the corner as if she’d 
just tasted pickles. Nell calls her Vinnie—such a 
silly-sounding name! but the other girls call her 
Vinegar, and it fits her much better. I suppose 


she’s bright, if she is a gawk; but I don’t take to | 


her a little bit. ” 

Eleanor hastily tore out the leaf, dropped it in 
the waste-basket, and glanced along farther. 
““Edith Emery walked to church with me. Sweet 
asever. She’s immensely popular, but I despise 
Sugariness,’ ” 

Out came a second page. Vinnie and Edith! 
a could she have misjudged so speedily?- She 
read on: 

“Missed a call from Sylvia Dane. Glad of it! 
[ hate a chatterbox.’ ‘That stolid, uninteresting 
Mrs. Ross called, and mama summoned me back 
just as I was escaping by the kitchen.’ ‘Round of 
formal calls with mother; everybody in, worse 
luck! Those three prim Joneses, all in a row on 
three prim chairs —’ ” 

Rip! rip! rip! Eleanor had not the courage to 
finish the record of those calls. “Mother,” she 
demanded, impetuously, “was I perfectly horrid 
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| five years ago? I seem to myself an utterly de- 
testable little sharp-tongued chit!”’ 

Mother laughed outright. “Oh, no,” she an- 
swered, “not so bad asthat. But you often judged 
without charity and spoke without reflection, as 
green youth is apt todo. Is the little book so very 
critical?” 

“Critical! It’s hateful! 
few I loved I pulled to pieces. It’s the last thing 
I’d want to read when I’m old. It’s made up of 
just what I hope I'll have forgotten and been 
forgiven by that time! 
nace finish what the mice began.” 

Mother laughed again as Eleanor snatched up 
the waste-basket and started cyclonically for the 
door, but she said, approvingly, ““You’re right, my 
dear. Unless a record is so kept as to be worth 
keeping, better let it go. Most young girls can’t 
keep their diaries from being either harsh or 
sentimental. Perhaps that’s why you find so few 
old ladies poring over their chronicles of van- 
ished youth; or perhaps, although youth doesn’t 
think it, they really have more interesting things 
to do.” 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 


here is room for a school of international edu- 
cation. Let the youth of the “dark” countries, 
such as Russia, be sent to the enlightened ones for 
atime, and then let them return home to use their 
knowledge. 
trates this principle under the caption, “Liberty 
to Keep the Laws.” 


“Here is a place where you can’t go, anyway.” 

“But I do not want to go there, so I am in no 
danger of the penalty.” 

The first speaker was a Russian lad, who was 
surprised that the Capitol, the W hite House, 
public buildings of all kinds in Washington were 
open to the world, without even the formality of 
— permission, The second speaker was the 
American friend who was showing him round the 
city, and the forbidden spot which they at last had 
reached was the grass in a park, with the sign, 
= forbidden, under penalty of the law. 

“But your President can go there.” 

“Oh “- ” was the my! “He would not want 
to waik there and spoil the grass, and he would 
not break the law, anyway 

“What!” said the “ «Does 
have to obey the law?” He gaspe 
such a thought. 

“By all means,” replied his cicerone. ‘The Pres- 
ident must obey the laws, of course.” 

“He must?” eried the boy. “That is queer. 


our President 
in surprise at 


At the close of the day the lad was taken into 
the Congressional Library, where scores of men 
were bending over magazines under pleasant 
evening lights. He caught the arm of his friend 
as though he saw a g host. “See! a soldier! a 
soldier! and he has no gun! and he is reading! 
You could not see that in my country.” 


* 
A UNIQUE ENDOWMENT. 


f any man of wealth is in search of something 

besides libraries and colleges to endow, a 
humble suggestion is held in the article taken 
from a magazine published by the American As- 
sociation for the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
The object under consideration, the only endowed 
flagstaff in the world, is that belonging to the 
Royal Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at Margate, 
England. 


This staff was erected the first year of the reign 
of King Edward VII, in commemoration of his 
accession to the throne. The cost was defrayed 
by the pupils and friends. The collection taken 
= so large that it enabled the purchase of twenty 

ay 


fren after the staff and the flags were paid for, 
forty pounds remained in the treasury. This sum 
was invested for an endowment fund, and the in- 
terest is used every other year in painting and | 
repairing the pole and tackle. 

Some of the various flags bought are as Sows: 
The Royal Standard, which is flown on the Kin 
accession day, his birthday and his coronat on 
day; the Stars and Stripes, run up on Roosevelt’s 
birthday and election day; the German and French 
flags, used on the Kaiser’s and President’s birth- 
days; appro riate banners for St. David’s, St. 
Patrick’s and St. bmp 8 8 days; the Union Jack 
for the anniversaries of famous 
for the church high festivals. 


A COMMON DELINQUENT. 


he dean of a normal college, in a talk before 

the student body, was deploring the practise 
common among children of getting help in their 
lessons, and the tendency among parents to give 
it too generously. As an illustration he told the 
following incident: 


The mother of a small pupil in a Chicago 
school had —_ led through the problems = 
signed for the child’s next lesson, and had 
obtained what appeared to be satisfactory results. 
The next day, when the little girl returned from 
school, the mother inquired, with some curiosity : 

“Were your problems correct, dear?” 

“No, mama, replied the child. 





ey: 
“All wrong?” jpocmes the amazed parent. 
“Oh, I’m so sorry 

“Well, mama, 7 
the reply. , , Al 
wrong, too. 


the other mamas had theirs 
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THE DIFFERENCE OF A LETTER. 
professor in the University of Berlin, who 
came to this country a year ago, was much 

surprised, according to a story which President 


| Hadley contributes to the Yale Alumni Weekly, 


when he travelled in a sleeping-car, to be asked by 
the porter for his berth ticket. 
“My birth ticket?” he said. “I have my pass- 
rt, I have my letter of credit, and I have even 
n my trunk my certificate of vaccination, but why 
the Failroad should want my birth ticket I do not 


“But,” said the porter, “TI must know whether 
you have upper or lower berth.” 

“Upper, of course!” said the German. “Look 
at he a. Does it not say, ‘Well and highly 
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HER ASSISTANT. 
he authoress of whom Fliegende Blitter tells 
had said that she was very happy in her mar- 
ried life. 


P “J find my husband such a help!” she wes 
e 





rvently. a 
“Indeed!” said her friend. “Does he cook or | 
write?” 


Everybody except the | 


I’m going to let the fur- | 


A writer in the Independent illus- | 


Our Tsar and grand dukes never have to obey the | 
w.’ 


battles, and flags | 


“They were all | 


you don’t need to be sorry,” was | 


















SKIN TORTURES, 


A sing and 8 stive. 
Itching, Burning, Crusted, and Scaly Te OS SENN 





RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS. 
Humors Instantly Relieved | Three sizes; prices 76c., 

by Cuticura. 1.00 and $1.25. Any good 
| Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuticura dry Battery willrun them 
=a - ; . " for days. Send for Free 
Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften Catalogue R 24—168 pages 
the thickened cuticle. Dry with little or no rubbing, 1,000 Electrical specialties 





with net prices. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 

188 Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay itching, irritation 
and inflammation, and soothe and heal, and lastly take 
| Cuticura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood. 
| This pure, sweet and wholesome treatment affords | 


FLECTRIC ENGIN 


17 Park Place, New York City. 








| instant relief, permits rest and sleep in the severest 
| forms of eczema and other itching, burning, scaly 
humors, and points to a speedy cure when all else 
fails. {Adr. 
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OWN A MOTOR CAR.)|S% 


Slightly used, high-grade Runabouts, 8100 to 8600. 
Sent Anywhere. 9% days’ trial. Get particulars to-day. 
Henshaw, 288C Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. | 
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Fiction Number 
‘Bronen with September the last 
issue of each month will be largely 
GIRL STARVING ON ILL-SELECTED FOOD. | devoted to Short Stories, and be known as 
amt ee Fiction Number, Love and romance, 
“Several years agoI was actually starving,” | adventure and workaday life, on land and 
writes a Maine girl, “‘ yet dared not eat for fear of | | sea—such tales will be published in great 
the consequences. 
“T had suffered from indigestion from over- variety, chosen from the representative 
work of leading writers in the English 


work, irregular meals and improper food, until at 
|language. A collection of exceptional 


last my stomach became so weak I could eat 
| scarcely any food without great distress. stories, by well-known writers, has already 
been secured. 
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AFRAID TO EAT 


“ Many kinds of food were tried, all with the 
same discouraging effects. I steadily lost health 
and strength until I was but a wreck of my former | 
self. 

“Having heard of Grape-Nuts and its great 
merits, I purchased a package, but with little 
hope that it would help me—I was so discouraged. 

“T found it not only appetizing but that I could 
eat it as I liked and that it satisfied the craving 
for food without causing distress, and if I may 
use the expression, ‘ it filled the bill.’ 

“For months Grape-Nuts was my principal | 
article of diet. I felt from the very first that I had | 
found the right way to health and happiness, and | 
my anticipations were fully realized. — 
| “With its continued use I regained my usual | Stories for the November Fiction Number, 

health and strength. To-day I am well and can | by equally noted authors, will be announced 

eat anything I like, yet Grape-Nuts food forms a4 | next month. 

part of my bill of fare.” “ There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “ The Road to Wellville,” in packages 


‘ 2 ? 
Ever read the above letter? A new one | Collie r = 


appears from time to time. They are gen- | ‘ 
uine, true, and full of human interest, | The National Wee kly 
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Issued September 26th 


ROMANCE. By Robert W. Chambers 
THE ROAD AGENT 
By Stewart Edward White 
THE VENTURE OF THE FLYING HIND 
By James B. Connolly 
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OU can buy of any dealer in Edison Records 
records made by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic candidates for President. 

For the first time in the history of politics, 
candidates for the highest office in the gift of the 


people have made Records for Phonographic use. 


The Phonograph selected was the Edison Phonograph, both on account of the 
prominence of Mr. Edison in the scientific world, and on account of the accuracy of 
Records made by his process. 

You can hear not only the exact words, but the exact tone and inflections of each 
Presidential candidate as he makes his speeches. There are twelve selections from Taft’s 
speeches and ten selections from Bryan’s speeches, each one on burning topics and 
each one a life-like reproduction. 

Go to the nearest dealer and hear them, and no matter how 
you vote, get the Records of both candidates. If you haven’t an 
Edison Phonograph, get one also. 

Presidential Records, 35 cents each. 


Ask a § dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edison Phono- 
graphs, THE PHONOGRAM, describing each Record in detail; the SurpPLe 


| 

| MENTAL CATALOGUE, listing the twenty-four new October Records, and 
the COMPLETE CATALOGUE, listing al] Edison Records now in existence 
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Records in all foreign languages. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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ACK TO SCHOO 


BY J. W. FOLEY 
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Fu in the creek twice yesterday! 
Slipped and slid from a load of hay, 
Stepped on a stone and bruised my toe; 
Hardly walk ’cause I’m blistered so; 
Hit my knee till it’s blue and black, 

Sat in the sun and burned my back 
When I went to swim, but my, I’m glad! 
Best vacation I ever had. 


Slid off the old red barn last week. 

Wind all gone so I couldn’t speak 

Wher they laid me in upon the bed 

And put cold water on my head. 

Got poison-ivy on my legs 

When I went in the weeds to look for eggs; 

But I’ve had more fun since I don’t know when! 
Hate to go back to school again. 


Burned my hands till they’re awful sore 

When the calf ran out of the big barn door 

And I tried to hold the rope and fell 

Most twenty feet down the old dry well. 

Lost my hat that was almost new, 

In the great big lake, when the high wind blew; 
And my pants are torn from many a climb, 

But I never had such a summer-time. 


Ate poison berries by the creek 

Till they thought I’d die, I felt so sick; 

But they gave me ipecac to take, 

And it cured up all my stomach-ache! 

Got stung by bees, but I got stung best 

When I started home with a hornets’ nest, 
And I all swelled up; but I’m gone down now, 
And it’s all in a boy’s life, anyhow! 


Nose all peeled till it’s red and rough, 
Hands all brown, but I’m awful tough 
From the exercise, and I’m big and strong, 
*Cause I hoed in a corn-field all day long. 
And my uncle said that I might stay 

For harvest-time, and he’d give me pay; 
And I’d like to stay, but I have to go 

Back home to school, ’cause my ma said so. 
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WHAT HE WAS GOOD FOR. 


omething happened to 

Frank Mareey. He who 

had been a commercial 
traveller, with more than a 
tendency toward dissipation, 
suddenly changed his manner 
of living. He continued to sell 
boots and shoes ‘‘on the road,’’ 
but he stopped drinking, betting, swearing, and 
various other habits in which he had been 
known to indulge. He was a merry fellow 
still, but not in the same way. There had 
come to him, no one knew how, a sudden sense 
of the folly and the peril of the life he had 
been living. He turned right-about face, for 
he was that kind of a man, and entered with 
all his might upon a new life. He joined the 
Gideons, and determined to do good as he had 
opportunity, and to make his new life count for 
good. 

But he reflected somewhat bitterly as he 
started forth one day that there was little he 
could do. The habits of years had corrupted 
his tastes; duty was irksome; there was little 
prospect of anything but a steady fight to save 
himself from appetites which had a stronger 
hold on him than he had realized. He pulled 
his hat down over his eyes and slid down in 
the car seat, moody and unhappy. 

A man sat down beside him. He was good- 
natured and talkative, but his good nature was 
partly artificial, for he had been drinking. 
Marcey sat up and began talking with him, 
partly because it was his nature to get close to 
men, and partly because he had learned, in his 
years as a commercial traveller, how to get on 
pleasantly with men of all sorts. In a little 
while he knew the whole story of his com- 
panion’s life. 

It was a sad story. The man was going to 
a home wrecked and ready to be shattered into 
fragments. His wife was about to leave him, 
his children were disaffected, his family rela- 
tions were all wrong, and with no prospect of 
being righted. He was going to arrange for a 
permanent separation, and in his unhappiness 
had sought oblivion in the very thing which 
was the cause of all his trouble. 

Marcey heard the whole story, and was 
touched by it. He showed his sympathy, and 
the man asked his advice. Marcey gave it, 
and in answer to questions, planned a course 
of conduct for his new friend quite different 
from that which the man had outlined to him. 
He appealed to the better side of his nature, 
and the appeal found its way to a heart already 
tender. 

“It’s God’s blessing that I met you,”’ said 
his new friend, as they were about to part in 
the station. ‘‘I’m going home as soon as I’m 
sober.’’ 

‘*Come to my room in the hotel,’ said 
Marcey, and the man went. 

A bath, a shave, a short rest, and he set 
forth to his old home. Marcey, kneeling by 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





his bed in the hotel that night, prayed for him, 
and for the first time in years the other man 
prayed, kneeling by the wife he had abused. 

Before Marcey left town he had another visit 
from the man; and from time to time, as he 
continued to stop there on his business trips, 
he continued to meet him; indeed, they met by 
appointment every time he went there, and 
Marcey became a frequent visitor to the home 
of the family which he had helped to rescue 
and restore. 

It was a providential meeting for Marcey’s 
friend, but it was hardly less providential for 
Marcey himself. ‘‘I never dreamed that I 
could be of any use in such a case as that,’’ he 
said. 

But it was not the last time he found oppor- 
tunity to help some one. His ready manner of 
approach to men and his long experience ‘‘on 
the road’’ made it easy for men to open their 
hearts to him; and he was an effective worker, 
an untitled ambassador for the God he had 
learned to love. 

‘It was good for me,’’ he said, ‘‘that my 
own safety lay in helping some other man.’’ 
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PLEASANT CAPTIVITY. 


any persons are familiar with the story of 
M Madam Merian, who, in writing her ob- 
servations in South America, at that time 
little known by naturalists, mentioned a bird- 
eating spider, and in consequence lost caste, and 
was characterized by the oracles of the day as 
untrustworthy and untruthful. Yet she was com- 
pletely vindicated in later years, when South 
America country was studied by other naturalists, 
and the bird-eating spider found to be not at all 
uncommon. Olive Thorne Miller uses this little 
incident, in “The Bird Our Brother,” as a lesson 
for observers of the present time, when some 
unknown fact or habit is reported, not to be too 
ready to deny it because “we have never seen 
such a thing.” As an illustration of the individ- 
uality of birds, she gives this incident: 


An interesting story of a bluebird’s learning by 
experience was told me by a long-time student of 
the lives of birds in capti ed in an aviary. 

She had two bluebirds, the male a cage-made 
cripple, incapable of freedom, but cheerful and 
contented in captivity, the female with wing- 
feathers injured so that she could not fly. The 
two were kept in a cage together. They did not 
quarrel, but neither did they take much notice of 
each other, being apparently perfectly indifferent. 

After some weeks the female molted, and came 
out in perfect plumage, upon which the cage door 
= opened for her, that she might have her free- 

om. 

According to the writers on caging birds, who 
usually know nothing about such cage life as this 
ey provides for her captives, the one thing for 
which all caged birds pine is freedom, and natu- 
rally they would suppose this bluebird would 
accept hers with noc ay 

The captive bluebird did not hurry out upon 
this invitation, but after a while, almost as if ac- 
cidentally, she stepped out of the door, and after 
looking calmly round, flew into the garden, and 
finally disappeared. Her cage-mate then first 
showed concern. He began to call, and seemed 
so unhappy that his kind-hearted mistress was 
greatly disturbed. 

A whole day went by, and the next afternoon 
the mistress was called to see a strange sight, a 
bluebird trying to get into the cage, while the bird 
within was wild with excitement, and calling in 
the sweetest tones. 

She hurried to the spot, and found the wanderer 
trying to squeeze herself between the bars of the 
cage. e door was thrown open at once, and 
instantly the returned bird flew in, jumped up on a 
perch, and fell to a vigorous dressing of plumage. 

Then followed a great chattering. ‘Nothing 
could be funnier,’ says the amused observer, 
“than her air of — what a horrid thing it was 
to Le She ate and drank, and seemed utterly 
content. 
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THE LURE OF THE MOTOR. 


he most violent opponents of the automobile 
are probably those who have never had the 
experience of riding in one. This partly 
explains the dislike for the machines which is so 
manifest in some rural communities. An enthu- 
siastic motorist recently recounted how he unin- 
tentionally conquered a tall countryman, and 
converted him to the “cult of the road.” 


One day, when I was making a long trip across 
the state, a tremendous shower came up. It drove 
into our faces so hard that it was no use to go on 
till it let up_a little. There was a barn by the 
roadside, and we got the machine and ourselves 
inside of it as quick as we could, without taking 
the trouble to ask if we might. It was too wet to 
stand on ceremony. 

We had no sooner got settled than in walked a 
big husky farmer. 

‘Phis is m barn,” he said. 

We begged his pardon for entering without his 

rmission, and mentioned the rain as our excuse. 

e didn’t — a thing, but kept walking round the 
car and staring at it as if he had never seen one 
before. Then he broke out with, “I hate ’em!” 

We asked him — and found out that it was 
because one of his chickens had been killed by a 
car, Of course we sympathized, and “jollied” him 
a little, and finally we roused his curiosity. 

“How much does she weigh?” he asked. 

We told him, and that led to other talk, and in 
ten minutes he was feeling better. When the 
shower passed, we got ready to go on, but just as 
we were going to start, the farmer suddenly re- 
marked, “I’m going a piece down the road.” 

“Get in,’ I said. “There’s plenty of room. 
How far are you going?” 

He named a place a couple of miles away. 
During the ride he held himself stiff as a post, 
braced against all ssible jolts and lurches. 
When we reached the place he had named, we 
asked him where he wanted to be put down. 

“The place is about a mile farther on,” he said. 

We went on along for a mile or so, but there was 
no a from the farmer except an occasional 
question as to how fast “she” was travelling. 

Finally I_ asked him again where he wanted to 

et out. This time he ~~ a he would go to 
edfield, a village five miles off. 

It was nearly sundown when we got into Red- 
field, and still the farmer made no motion to have 
us stop. I leaned back and asked him a third time 
where he wanted to go. He seemed to be fasci- 
nated with the motion, and replied that if we were 
going toward Hatten he “kind of guessed he’d go 
along, too.” 

yell, he rode thirty miles, and ended by gettin 
down finally at Milford, where there was a rai 
road-station. Then he began to repent. He was 
a long way from home, without a cent in his 


»0ckets. He hated to let us know, but he had to. 
e just laughed at him, and chipped in enough to 
pay his fare home. Billy ecouldn’t help sayin ; 
“Well, what do you think of the game now 
The old fellow grinned in a sheepish sort of way, 
hat does a car 


and said, “Boys, it’s all right! 
like this cost?” 





By Charlies Hanson Towne 


ad sister of the forest, can it be 
God meant that you should dream, 
Here where the endless traffic, like a stream 
Flows ceaselessly? 
How lonely is your fate! 
How doubly desolate 
Your pallid life, that seems a mockery! 


Around you all day long 

You hear the awful city’s thundering song— 

You who should hear 

Only the winds, the clean winds, bluff and strong, 
That make wild music as they shift and veer. 


But in the summer noon perhaps you know 

How many a heart, sick with the clash of trade, 
Has watched your soothing shade, 

And dreamed an ancient dream of some lost glade 
Where quiet blossoms blow; 

And then your soul has known 

How sweet it is to linger here alone, 

A glory in the desert of the streets 

Where the sun mercilessly beats! 
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PETER’S PETUNIAS. 


woodbine arch separated the flower-garden 

A from the vegetable-garden, but the path, 

emerging on the farther side, ran on still 

gaily bordered with bloom. “Why, Mary!” cried 
the visitor. “I thought you hated petunias!” 


Mary laughed ruefully. “I do,’ she agreed. 
“That’s why they’re here. They’re Peter’s petu- 
nias — you remember Peter. He worked for 
mother, and he still works forme. He’s a treasure, 
but he’s a tyrant. 

“The first time I left petunias off my seed-list 
he said nothing; he simply supplied them, en- 
larged the poppy-bed, and sowed the new part 
full. You may imagine the effect when scarlet 
field poppies and magenta petunias were doing 
their combined liveliest. It was a dazzling, dis- 
cordant orgy of color. Peter said he didn’t see 
what I was fussing about; he supposed, of course, 
I'd es to order any, and, anyway, they were 

e! They were, , horrid things! They 
fairly luxuriated in their crime! 

‘Next year no petunias were planted, but they 
came up everywhere, in every bed, spoiling all my 
careful color-schemes and flaunting their magenta 
victory. Peter said they were self-sown, and it 
wasn’t his fault. 

“*Pull them up,’ I decreed. 

“‘Sha’n’t,’ said Peter. His temper is perfect, 
but his aguage is mare | rect. ‘It’s a 
ridic’lous idee, Miss Mary—pullin’ up good plants. 
Besides, they’d leave gaps.’ 

“Next season I warned him early to pull up the 
young seedlings the moment they appeared. He 

But he dug a large new round bed by the 
side porch and filled it full of petunias. He said 
I’d fussed so about colors not agreeing, he sup- 
posed that was the trouble, so he’d put them off 
all by themselves; but it didn’t seem I could be 
suited anyhow. 

“T said I didn’t want any petunias anywhere. 

* ‘Ridic’lous!’ said Peter. ‘Of course you’ve got 

to have petunias somewheres; a garden ain’t half 

a garden without petunias in it.’ 

*I saw then I’d got to have petunias—as long as 

I had Peter; and Peter is not to be parted with 

lightly. In fact, I promenly couldn’t part with 

him if I wished; he’d think that idea ‘ridic’lous’, 

too, and simply —~ So I’ve compromised. Peter 
lants petunias as freely as he thinks proper, only 

e plants them in the oa. ut here, 
with only green i ~ hey’re really not bad.” 

“No,” agreed her friend. “They’re not bad at 
all. ut really, Mary, a eer who says 
‘sha’n’t’ and plants what you tell him not to —” 

A Pp ng igure reared suddenly erect on the 
far side of the currant bushes, and a pair of keen, 
twinkling, cold gray eyes fixed hers disconcert- 


ngly. 

Find 0’ ridic’lous, ain’t it,” said Peter, com- 
me meng , “but someways me and Miss Mary con- 
rives to rub along together.” 
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GENERAL GRANT’S LOG CABIN. 


t was at White Haven, a farm of a thousand 
acres of hilly field and timber land owned by 
Frederick Dent, that General, then Lieutenant, 

Grant met Miss Julia Dent, the eldest daughter 
of the house, and won her heart. As the Dent 
family grew up, Mr. Dent allotted to each member 
in turn a tract of land from the original homestead 
and from two to three slaves; so, if they desired, 
each one had his or her own home to go to upon 
marriage, and house servants to do the work. It 
is of one of these homes that Mrs. Emma Dent 
Casey—the last of the Dents of White Haven— 
writes in the Associated Sunday Magazine, in the 
hope that she may be able to dispel the erroneous 
idea that the far-famed log cabin of General Grant 
was the mean, poor, makeshift affair that the 
public mind of to-day believes it to have been. 


Of course many saw this cabin at the World’s 
Fair, writes Mrs. Casey, and to my assertion many 
will say, ‘Bosh! We saw the cabin with our own 
eyes.”” To them I will answer that a house un- 
occupied for many years is not a home, nor is it 
homelike ; it is an empty shell, a body without a 
soul, a dead thing and unlovely. 

When Captain Grant resigned from the army. 
old Mr. Grant, his father, gave him a thousan 
dollars. With this he built and furnished a lo; 
house of five rooms on eighty acres of land, which 
my father had given Mrs. Grant as a bridal present. 

he house was built after a plan conceived b 
Mrs. Grant, and was fashioned and furnished wit 
an eye to the artistic, and to the end that it was 
both homelike and refined. 

Fae the middle of the house ran a hall, on 
either side of which were the sitting-room and 
dining-room. Above these were three bedrooms, 
two of size, and a small front room over a 
portion of the hallway below. The kitchen and 
servants’ quarters were in cabins to the rear. 

Long before Sister Julia’s marriage to Captain 
Grant father gave her three slaves, who remained, 
of course, at White Haven while she was there. 
Later, when Captain and Mrs. Grant were sta- 
tioned at different army posts in the free states, 
these slaves were left behind, for obvious reasons. 





With these three servants, two white horses, a 








wagon, a cow, and the log house on the eighty 
acres of land mentioned, the Grants began civiliai; 
life in Missouri. 

I do not doubt that there are several elderly 
men yet living in St. Louis, or on the Gravoise, as 
the neighborhood where we lived was called, that 
remember the willing hands they lent to the Grant 
“house-raising party” ; for it was my bye gS wish 
that inasmuch as her home was to be of the old- 
fashioned kind, it must and should be built in the 
old-fashioned way—log laid upon log by friendly 
hands. So after several busy days for colore(| 
Kitty and Mary in the kitchen, and after a quantity 
of trees had been felled, the logs duly hewn, 
notched on the ends, and then ragged to the 
oe r site, the neighbors from the Gravoise were 
nvited in to the “raising”; and sooner than one 
would have expected, for all the feasting and 
merrymaking, the house was done. Later, car- 

nters from St. Louis put on the finishing 

uches. 

As I remember them, the window-sashes opened 
outward from the middle. Each window containec 
two panes of glass separated by a strip of wood as 
broad as a man’s hand. This +r a pleasing and 

n pe 


harmo! 8 effect, and was ect keeping 
with t rant log cabin. 





Besi the Grants’, there was yet another home 
at Whi aven. Father gave my brother Louis 
two hundred acres near the Grants’, and on this 
he built, after his marriage, a brick house and 
called it ““Wish-ton-wish,” an Indian name for the 
whip rwill. 

For all the two examples in home-naming, the 
Grants called their place , Fs particular name. 
They simply spoke of it as “Home.” 


* © 
A TEMPERATE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


he man, woman or child who succeeded ji); 
£ i extracting a word of commendation from 
Eben Hobbs felt that a notable feat had 
been accomplished. His wife used to tell wit! 
much enjoyment the story of her brief courtship. 


“T used to think he must like me,” she always 
began, “for he came Wednesdays and Sundays 
regular, and sometimes took me buggy-riding ji 
between; but he never said anything, really. 

“Other young men would tell me I had bright 
or and rosy cheeks and so on, but Eb never 


“T used to get real tried with him sometimes. 
But one county fair day I had charge of the cand) 
table, and I overheard the Bw Bane talking 
outside the window that was right behind me. 

“Ella Lane’s the prettiest girl in this town, 
one of ’em said—she was my cousin, Ella was. 

“Most of the boys chimed in and said so she 
was, but three or four of ’em spoke up for some 
other choice. At last I heard Eb saying my name. 
‘I don’t see but what Milly Locke always looks as 
well as you could expect for one of her age,’ he 
said. And then of course I knew his mind was 
all made up, and so did they. 

“When he beaued me home that evening, he said, 
‘I most wish you could have heard what I told 
’em about you this noon, Milly,’ and I said, ‘1 did, 
Eb; the window was open.’ 

“Then he said, ‘I’m glad you did. You know 
my mind; is yours the same?’ And I allowed 
*twas, though his question might have seemed 
blind to some; but we were married within « 
— and we’ve never felt to regret it, either 

us.” 


* ¢ 


A THOROUGH TEST. 


doctor, now eminent, served at one time as 
A intern in a Philadelphia hospital, and also 
held his own with a coterie of rather gay 
friends. On a certain morning, says a writer in 
the Chicago News, he awoke to find that he had 
sadly overslept. 


Sleepily putting on his clothes, he hastened to 
the hospital. The first patient was a stalwart 
young Irishman. 

“Well, my man, what seems to be your trouble 
this morning?” inquired the doctor, concealing « 
porn. and taking the patient by the hand to exam- 
ne his pulse. ; ; 

“Faith, it’s all in me breathin’, doctor. I can’t 
git me breath at all, at all.” : 

“The pulse is normal, but let me examine the 
lung action a moment,” replied the doctor, knee!- 
ing beside the cot and laying his head on the 
Irishman’s chest. : 

“Now let me hear you talk,” he continued, 
closing his eyes and listening attentively for 
— of pulmonary congestion. A moment of 
silence. 

“What will I be sayin’, doctor?” finally asked 
the patient. 

“Oh, say anything. Count one, two, three and 
up, that way,” murmured the physician, drowsily. 

“Wan, two, three, four, five, six,” began thie 
sick man. 

When the young doctor, with a start, opened 
his eyes, Pat was continuing huskily, “Tin hundred 
and sixty-nine, tin hundred and sivinty, tin hun- 
dred an’ sivinty-wan.” 


* ¢ 


TOO DANGEROUS. 


Id Aunt Hepsy Garside never had seen & 
O moving-picture show before. She gazed in 

speechless wonder at the magic contri- 
vance by which messenger boys were made to 
move with breakneck speed, barbers to shave 
their customers in less than a minute, and heavy 
policemen to dash along the street at a rate 
never attained by a living specimen, either on or 
off duty. 


It was all real to her. She could not doubt the 
evidence of her senses. All those things were 
taking place exactly as depicted. a ; 

Presently an automobile came in sight in the fi 
background, moving directly toward the audience 
at the rate of at least a mile a minute. Just as « 
catastrophe seemed inevitable, it swerved asic, 
passed on, and ae bs 

Aunt Hepsy could stand it no longer. Hastil) 
grasping the hand of her little niece, she rose anc 
started swiftly for the door. . . 

“Come along, Minervy!” she said. “It ain’ 
safe to stay here any longer! That thing didut 
miss me more than two feet!” 


* © 


IT DID NOT WORK. 


r. Seabury and his wife were on the point ©! 
M moving to another flat. Both of the: 
were anxious that the transfer should !» 
made at the least possible expense, and the nea! 
ness of the new home promised materially |” 
further this aim. 


“I can carry loads of little things over in 1 
brown bag,” announced Mrs. Seabury. “A! 
you ean take books and so on in your big satehe!. 

In discussing further the matter of transport: 
tion, Mrs. Seabury remarked that, notwithstan«- 
ing the heat, she could wear her winter coat Ove’ 
leave it, and return for her spring coat. The ides 
charmed her impractical husband. ea 

“Why, I can do the same thing!” he said. “I! 
wear over one suit and then come back for «!'- 





other!” 














DICKY’S BRAVERY 
onsense!’’ said Jack, the 
big brother. ‘‘I’m going 

lage City; and besides, a small 

boy is too much in the way ina 

“T’ll be just like a mouse,’’ 
pleaded Dicky. 
brother. ‘‘Isn’t a mouse always 
bothering round where it has no 
like as not?’’ Then as he saw 
the disappointment in Dicky’s 
tened. ‘‘Oh, well, then, come 
along, kiddy!’ he said. ‘‘But 
say.”? 

The big brother was twenty, 
sailor of a small sloop round Sun- 
fish Bay than he. Mother never 
with Jack; and as for Dicky, he 
dumbly worshiped his wonderful 

They sailed eight miles across 
the bay, and Jack made a few 
they set out for home the wind 
was dying down, and a slow fog 
open ocean outside. 

‘*But the tide’s with us,’”’ said 

for supper, Richard the Lion- 
Hearted.’ Jack winked at him, 
joy, although what the nickname 
meant he had not the least idea. 
neither nicknames nor being late 
for supper bothered him. He 
along so close to the little waves 
that every now and then they 
ping-stones, Dicky thought. Now 
and then the sail flapped indig- 
ing wind, but the tide raced them 
comfortably along. Suddenly, 
spread like a soiled sheet every- 
where over the water. Soon they 
of them. ‘‘But it’s all right, 
Dicky!’ Jack reassured him. 
close inshore, anyway.’ 

Sunfish Bay is part of a big sound, von 
When the tide goes out, it tears through Sun- 
fish Bay at six or seven miles an hour, pressed 
Beyond the cottage where the boys lived a | 
small point runs out into the sea, and past that | 
narrow neck to the open ocean. 

As they neared their home buoy, where the | 

“T’ve got to make it the first time,’’ he | 
thought. ‘‘With no more wind than this, we | 
be carried miles out.’’ So at precisely the right | 
moment he let go the sheet and brought the | 
quickly and seized the mooring-rope. | 

But alas! two unfortunate things happened. | 
the mooring was fouled somehow, and refused | 
to be hauled in. Jack’s eye caught the diffi. | 


By J. W. Linn. 

“ 

N to sail clear over to Vil- 
boat.”’ 

**Just so,’’ answered the big 
business to be, and getting hurt, 
face, the big brother’s heart sof- 
mind, you are to do just as I 
and there was no more skilful 
worried when Dicky was out 
big brother. 
purchases in Village City. When 
seemed to be creeping in from the 
Jack. ‘‘We sha’n’t even be late 
and Dicky laughed aloud for pure 
He was sailing with Jack, and 
watched the black sea-birds s:i] 
touched—as if they were skip- 
nantly against the sheet, demand- 
however, they were in the fog, 
could hardly see fifty yards ahead 
“*Tt’s only a mile more, and we’re 
narrows almost like a bottle toward the mouth. 
on by the great weight of the water behind. | 
point the waters fairly whirl out through the | 
rowboat was moored, Jack frowned. 
never can beat back against the tide; we might | 
little boat’s head round. He reached over | 
The sail stuck half-way down; and worse yet, | 
culty at once; the painter of the rowboat had 


been altogether too long, and it had caught the 
venterboard when he had come about. There 
they were, a hundred and fifty yards from 
shore, in thick fog and a spinning tide, the sail 
in a mess and the centerboard fouled. If Jack 
let go of the buoy-rope, the tide would carry 
them down in an instant. Jack yelled and 
shouted, but no one heard him. Then, with 
quick decision, he turned to Dicky. 

‘Dicky, will you do as I tell you?’’ 

Dicky, wide-eyed, nodded. 
‘Get hold here, then,’’ said the big brother. 
“Now, Dicky, listen. When I let go, this | 
boat is going to pull awfully hard. She’s in 
the tide, you see. You must hold on. No 
matter what happens, or how much it hurts | 
your arms, hold tight. Wrap your legs round | 
the tiller, so. Now, are you braced ? I’m | 

letting go. Hold!’ 

Jack let go gently, to prevent any sudden 
strain on the boy; but then, with a spring, he | 
was half-way down the boat, working at the | 
venterboard, and the whole strength of the tide | 
was opposed to Dicky. He shut his teeth and | 
hung on. The sloop swung out, then back, like | 
« pendulum ; the tide gave it great jerks, which 


| 


seemed as if they would pull Dicky’s arms | 
‘rom their sockets almost, but he would not let go. | 
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HOW DID GRANDMA KNOW? 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 
ne time when we three children 
went 
To stay at grandma’s house, 
I found a splendid place to hide. 
Delancey’s like a mouse, 
| He keeps so still, but Ted’s the one 
That squirms and wriggles round 


I let him have the end; we stood 
All three behind the door 

That shuts across the stairs sometimes, 
But it stays open more. 

“Twas open then, with us all hid, 
When grandma hunted. “Boo!” 

She called right out, “ Behind the 





| Unless there’s lots of room; there was door !” 
In this new place | found. | wonder how she knew ? 
- .' 
o _—— Safe a 


A GENTLE GARDENER. 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
saw an old man weeding in his sunny garden bed. 
“Come, tell me why your vegetables do so well!” I said. 
And joyfully he answered me in tone both glad and sweet: 
“| manage them with kindness, sir; | never beat a beet. 
1 do not call the cauliflower too early in the year, 
Nor from the stalk too rudely pull the corn off by the ear. 
My onions understand that while they're strong, I’m firm though meek, 
But when I pick them, know | do not pick them out of pique. 
| never turn the turnips out of bed till they are ripe, 
Nor root a rutabaga up for any other type. 


“Tm sorry for the sorrel, and | oft appease the peas; 

1 never sell the celery, but let it blanch at ease. 

| parse the Parsley and the Parsnip each as proper noun; 

In cabs | take the cabbages to ride about the town. 

I do not spin the spinach, though this is the age to spin, 
Because | know that greens are slow to like the city din. 

I never tell the cucumber to cumber up less space, 

Nor round the rhubarb put barbed wire to make it keep its place. 
I do not pump the pumpkins when they do not wish to speak, 
Nor do | check the chicory, nor solder up a leek. 

You see, the plan is simple; it is kindness, nothing more.” 

And in the sunny garden he went weeding as before. 






Lying face down, he could see 
only the water racing by, but he 
heard Jack working and talking. 

‘*Just a minute more, little 
brother, just a minute more! 
Hang to it tight, that’s the boy! 
It’s all right, Dicky, it’s all 
right!’’ The big brother’s voice 
was loud and cheerful. At that 
minute, with a sidewise twitch, 
the rope squeezed Dicky’s hand 
against the gunwale. How it 
hurt! The tears came into his 
eyes, but he hung on. His arms 
were getting numb, and he could 
hardly see even the water now. 
And then—Jack had hold of him 
and the rope together, the strain 
was gone, and he was lying ina 
heap in the bottom of the boat. 

When the sloop was safely 
moored, Jack turned to him. 

‘*Hard work, kiddy ?’’ 

Dicky nodded. 

‘*Why, what’s the matter with 
your hand ?’’ 

Dicky held it up, with a raw 
red line across the back. ‘‘I 
pinched it,’’ he answered. It was 
into the big brother’s eyes that 
the tears almost came this time. 

**Dicky,’’ he said, ‘‘if you had 
let go, we’d have been out some- 
where in the sound ; and with this 
fog and no wind, we’d have stood 
a very good show of being run 
down. But you’re a little brick, 
and so here we are all safe; and 
anybody who tells you again that 
you aren’t any good in a boat, 
you send them to me.’’ 

And in spite of the pain in his 
hand, Dicky was happy. 


L299 
PUZZLES. 





1. PRIMAL ACROSTIC, 
A wood. A racer. A continent. 
Gipsies. One of the United States. 


Bars used to elevate great weight. 
An isle. Almost. 
Primals—A famous American. 


2. ODD DIVISIONS. 
Divide detect or see into 
A letter and a scout; 

A humble home divide into 
A carriage and not out; 
Divide a heavy sledge into 
Five hundred and a clout. 


3. LOST SYLLABLES. 
Fill the blanks with the same 
word or syllable. 
The great ---tatrice sang in a 


---tata in the town of ---nes in 
France, in the old English town of 
---terbury, and in the cities of 
---ada. In ---ton, China, they 
have no ---aries, but they --- have pheasants. 
The boys carried the ---oe from the ---al to 
the lake, and after they had found a little --- yon 
the girls produced mz utches, ---dles, a ---ister 
| of tea, sandwiches and ---dy. The Mohi- 
Indians were made famous by @ great Ameri--- 
novelist. 
4. ANAGRAMS. 
I. 
“Do not try to -- the 
which we ----,” says the 
~--- habit.’ 


- of the 
pessimist. 


day in 
“It is a 


Il. 

The great dog, breaking his ---- - the 
intruder down into the broken rock Se -;3 
and we doubt whether such a wound --- 
rapidly. 


Ill. 


land come 
of famine. 


With more ----- of 
in farming, but less -- 


IV. 
| He managed to --- his plow clear of the 
elm -----, and to the young berry- 
bushes. 


5. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 
Behead and curtail the following words of three 
letters each and add remainder to form name of a 
noted statesman. 
_To sum up; an animal; an insect; large; par- 
ticular; aged; reverential fear; a wager; to de- 
cline; to invite; consumed; a fowl; cunning. 
| 


6. GIRLS’ 
yet out your nice shirt waist. 
your eye on the target rim. Aim high, 
Had Ja sow for music, I should study, 


NAMES. 





If you hide at last, ------ will find you. In 
Russia, ----, no serf can vote. ----- thinks 
her brother @ rash boy. 
7. DOUBLE-LETTER ENIGMA, 
My firsts are in blundered; 
= seconds in relations; 
My i hirds are in sundered ; 
| ly fourths are in vac ations; 
My fifths are in wondered ; 
{y sixths are in durations. 
A city mentioned frequently of late ; 
| And then another in an Eastern state. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| 1. 1. Crown. 11. Port. 111. Slip. 
2. Revolution, evolution; chatter, hatter; apa- 
thetic, pathetic; flute, lute; frigid, rigid ; jocular, 
ocular; precede, rece de ; sample , ample; master, 
aster; pleader, leader ; gratify, ratify; primer, 
rimer; clatter, latter; trend, rend; slake, lake ; 
dire, ire. 
3. Materialist, latitudinarian, neologist, evolu- 


tionist, atheist, sophist, moralist, Trinitarian, Nep- 
tunist. 

4. Bunting, bung; scamper, scar; 
| primate, prate ; evident, event. 

5. Monk, key—monkey. 

6. Damp, camp, tramp, 
vamp. 


conjure, core ; 


scamp, lamp, stamp, 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








D5 FINE ART POST CARDS. 1 ©) 


met ag Same cardssold by dealers 


‘Kin ig & & Co. 200 BROADWAY, 


Poy Dept. 42, _ NEW YORK. 


at 6 cents e 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











recta Activity in a number of indus- 
tries is shown by the July report of the 


Prizes for children who can draw Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 


| Commence and Labor. There was a greater 
ve-stock movement for the seven months 


N Y boy or girl Sass oe Sep ee Oo comune 


under 14 may win,one 
of the 10,000 prizes 
we offer in connection with 
our Liberty Bell school shoe. 
Your shoe dealer can give 
you a booklet describing the 
plan and the Liberty Bell shoe. 
If he hasn’t it, send your 
name and his to us and we'll 
send one. 
Liberty Bell shoes are for 
children. 
They fit young feet right; 


look right, wear well. 





Largest makers of good shoes in the world 









Copyright, 1908, 
by the 
Warner Bros.Co. 


Rust-Proof 
TSELS ~ 


The decided change in corset style is noted 
in the extreme length of skirt. This com- 
pletely encases the figure, but is unboned 
and soft and absolutely comfortable, sitting, 
standing or walking. These new Direc- 
toire Styles define the waist but 
emphasize its curves; the emphasis is on 
length — the corseted figure presenting an 
appearance of long, unbroken lines, as 
shown in the above illustration, 


do not 


In addition to these original long skirt Direc- 
toire models, the popular shapes of Spring have 
been continued, with some improvements sug- 
sested by our expert designing establishments 
in Paris and New York. The complete line 
shows a large variety of shapes — long, medium 
and short, making it possible for every type of 
figure to fill its requirements with a fashionable 


garment. 
Warner’s standard of quality is so high that the 
xuarantee is almost superfluous. fhe corsets are 


guaranteed to WEAR — not to rust, break or tear. 


Send for Booklet “ C” telling the proper method of 
lacing and fitting your corsets, with illustrations of 
some of the styles" that may be obtained at all shops. 


Prices $5.00 to $1.00 per pair. 


Geary, 


Rubber Button Hose Supporters 
attached 


period of 1907 or 1906. Grain receipts were 
heavier than in the preceding month, or in 
| July, 1907. Lumber and coal movements and 
iron production were in advance of the preceding 
months of this year, although less than in July, 
1907. More than 70 per cent. of the car associa- 
tions reporting showed gains over the preceding 
months of the current year. Trunk-line grain 
shipments for July were largely in excess of 
July, 1907; and the returns for July of building 
operations in 45 large cities were in excess of 
the unusually large business of July of last 
year. ° 


orest Fires in the first week of this month 
destroyed the town of Chisholm, Minnesota, 
and burned over thousands of acres in the 
northeastern part of that state. In a procla- 
mation calling for relief measures, Governor 
Johnson described the disaster as the most 
serious in the history of the state, and estimated 
the number of people made homeless at 12,000, 
% 


T= Springfield Riots.—The grand jury 
at Springfield, Illinois, has returned 117 
indictments against persons charged with com- 
plicity in the recent lynching riots. The report 
of the jury severely condemns some of the 
members of the police force, who did nothing to 
disperse the mob, but actually aided it. The 
negro charged with assault, whose removal 
from the city by the officers of the law was the 
original cause of the riot, is not the man guilty 
of the crime, according to the statement of the 
person who suffered. . 





olland and Venezuela.—The Nether- 
lands government has sent to Venezuela a 

note demanding the revocation before November 
ist of the decree issued by President Castro 
last May, which has greatly injured the trade 
of Curagao. The note is moderate in tone, and 
the only suggestion of an ultimatum is the 
fixing of a date for compliance with the demand. 

& 


Constitution for China is again prom- 

ised in an imperial edict which was issued 
August 30th. The date fixed for the fulfilment 
of the promise, as in last year’s edict, is 1917. 
The new edict sets forth in detail the steps 
which will be taken each year in changing the 
form of government to bring it into accord with 
Western models. e 


pee in Japan.—The Japanese 
government finds itself in such serious 
straits that the cabinet has decided upon a 
policy of retrenchment which involves the cur- 
tailment of expenditures for the next six years 
by $100,000,000. Of this amount, 30 per cent. 
will be taken from the army budget and 10 per 
cent. from that of the navy. Incidentally, the 





Po 











international exposition at Tokyo, which was 
to have been held in 1912, and for which prep- 
arations were already in progress, is to be post- 
poned until 1917. That year will be the 50th | 
anniversary of the accession of the Emperor. 
& 

Ro in Macedonia.—Nowhere in 

the Turkish Empire has the new order of 
things occasioned more rejoicing than in Mace- 
donia, which has been so long misgoverned and 
harassed by feuds of race and religion. The 
hostile bands of Bulgarians, Greeks and Ser- 
vians have ceased their raids, and the Turkish 
soldiers are committing no excesses. At great 
popular gatherings in the cities cheers for 
** liberty,’’? ‘‘the army,’’ ‘‘the nation’’ and 
‘*the fatherland’? are heard. At one such 
gathering, after an address by a Turkish officer, 








The Warner Brothers Company, New York, Chicago, Oakland 


prayers were offered by a Turkish woman, a 
Protestant Bulgarian preacher and a Jewish 
priest. ° 

ecent Deaths.—Lionel Sackville Sack- 

ville-West, second Baron Sackville, died 
September 2d, aged 81. Lord Sackville, after 
filling important diplomatic positions in other 
countries, was appointed minister to the United 
States in 1881, but late in 1888 received his 
passport from President Cleveland because of 
injudicious comments upon the pending elec- 
tion. The incident ended his diplomatic career. 
——Alexander Troup, founder, and since 1871 
editor and manager, of the New Haven Union, 
and member for Connecticut of the National 
Democratic Committee in 1900, died suddenly 
September 4th, aged 68.——Frank Pierce Sar- 
gent, United States Commissioner-General of 
Immigration since July, 1902, and formerly 
chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, died September 3d, aged nearly 54 years. 
——Brig.-Gen. Calvin De Witt, U. S. A., re- 
tired, died September 2d, aged 68.——Rear- 
Admiral Henry Glass, U. S. N., retired, died 
September ist, aged 64. —— Brig. -Gen. Augustus 
Whittemore Corliss, U. S. A., retired, died 





September 4th, aged 71. 





The Ever ya Sale 


of the New Companion Sewing Machine is 
due largely to the recommendations of pur- 
chasers. This gratifying result assures us 








First, that the New Companion exceeds 
the claims made for it in our Illus- 


trated Booklet. 


Second, that the opportunity offered our sub- 
scribers to purchase a High-Grade, 
Warranted Sewing Machine at a 
low price is greatly appreciated. 





During the past twenty years we have received 
thousands of commendations from purchasers. The 
following recent testimonials are simply a repetition of 
the many which have already reached us. If the neces- 
sities of your sewing room require a new machine we 
shall be glad to mail you a New Companion Booklet, 
also samples of stitching done on the machine. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine is truly a household treasure. 
Elegant in style, so easily run that it is a pleasure to use it, in my opinion it 
stands as the best in the market.—Mrs. ARTHUR H. W ILBAR, Fairhav en, Mass. 


New Companion Sewing Machine received and tried. Wife likes it very 
much. Father, who is an experienced sewing machine man and has handled 
all of the best machines, thinks the New Companion is as good as any sewing 
machine ever put out for three times the money. Weare all pleased.—REV. 
J. R. LAWRENCE, East Raynham, Mass. 


After a thorough trial by specially competent operators, I am pleased to 
state that the New Companion Sewing Machine has “‘ made good ” in every 
particular. Its superiority as to workmanship, price and efficiency cannot 
be duplicated by any sewing machine I have seen.—Dr. R. E. CHAFFIN, 
Belton, Mo. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine was received in good order, and 
after a thorough test find it perfect in every way. The attachments also are 
easily adjusted and do good work. I amso pleased with the New Companion 
that I would not exchange it with my neighbor’s machine which cost $65.— 
Mrs. J. H. JEFFRIES, Rome, Ga. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine arrived in perfect condition, and 
fully meets our expectations. I have used many kinds of machines, and the 
New Companion can hold its own with any of them, except in the price. 
—Mrs. Mary M. RICE, St. Johns, Mich. 


TEN STYLES—ONE QUALITY. 


Style 1 Box Top, Five Drawers . .... . . . $17.75 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. . . . . . . 20.75 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . . 21.75 
Style 3 OE re | 
Style 4 Companion Special . . . . . . ... . = 19.25 
Style 5A Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. . . . . . . 20.75 
Style 7A Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . . . 21.75 
Style 10A Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . . . 24.75 
Style 11A Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift eee 
Style 12A Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift tere 


Our Booklet will show you how we can supply High-Grade, Warranted 


Sewing Machines at such exceedingly attractive prices. 
At the above prices we deliver 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. the sewing machines freight 


paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we 
will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west 
of these four states. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STAM PS QUAKER ST foreign ie F amy hy 
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iebner, Columbus, 0., sold 22 pairs in 8 
Son made $13; you can do it, we show TO THE 
how. Pass Ovrrrr. Mig. Co., 59 Home Bidg.,Dayton,0. 
will buy a first-class round trip from 

$1 2 5 se Francisco to Tahitj—24 days at sea. 
Read Janua of Outing, article “Moorea.” 


umber 
Every one eshould ‘visit Tahiti, the land of the cocoanut, 


breadfruit and mango. 
in its delight. and the rate (about 
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It is unique among ocean tours 
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"NATIONAL" Style” ’ 
Book and 60 a, 
FREE for this Coupon. 














We want every American woman to see the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book this Fall. We want YOU 
to fill in the coupon TO-DAY for YOUR FREE COPY. 


the radic 
e new Lor 


You will be interested in seein; 
changes in Fashion, = com ering § t 
Coat Suits and Trimm: 
models shown 


Made to Your Measure out of our 400 materials. 


al | 
ng 


here are 69 new 
any one ot which you neo have 


Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Order 
New York Styles 
Expressage Prepaid 


ea 7 0 35 


All you need do is to sun back the coupon above 


for the “ NATIO 
our new materials. 
measure and give 
you perfectl =A DP 
your money 


ir Departments. 


NAL” Style Book and 
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ease you in every way or ser 


This, the 
bed NATIONAL” a pivje Book, also 
line of Ready - 
: Skirts, Waists, 
oats, Sweaters, Furs, 


Fill in the coupon above for the Style Book 
once. Not to-morrow or next week—but TO-DA 


OWS a comple 


Hats, Underwea 
Petticoats, etc. 


Samples of 
We make the suit to your 
guarantee to fit 


nd 


20th Anniversary Py of A a4 
Made Apparel at oa TIONAL” 


r, 


at 
¥. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the Worl 
Mail Orders Only. 


No Agents or Branche 
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THE NEW 


Harvard Watch 


Has proved so satisfactory that we 
give the following Guarantee to 
every customer: 
This Watch has been carefully inspected, 
and, provided it is not misused, is guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer to keep good 
time for one year frora date. 


The new Harvard is an up-to-date 
American-made Watch. Sixteen 
size, stem-wind and stem-set, cut 
steel pinions, quick beat, nickeled 
case, and is warranted to give good 
service. A handsome Nickel Chain 
and Charm included. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 


Postage included. This Watch is not 
offered for sale. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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"Dyes of the Elephant.—The expedition 
organized by the American Museum of 
| Natural History which has been exploring the 

Fayim Desert, in northern Egypt, seems to have 


.| located the place of origin of the elephant in 


the Tertiary age. Remains of the ancestral 
form of elephants, called the Mceeritherium, were 
obtained, and restorations have been made by 
Charles R. Knight under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Osborn. From northern Africa, it is 
affirmed, the elephant stock migrated south 
through Africa, north into Europe, and east 
and northeast through Asia into America. 


& 


hortening of the Day.—It has long been 
known, theoretically, that the tides act as 


: |a brake on the rotating earth, and tend to 


lengthen the day. The effect, however, is so 
slight that it cannot be measured in any length 
of time at man’s disposal. It may be estimated 
with the aid of certain assumptions ; and using 
| the data available, Mr. W. D. MacMillan has 
| recently made the necessary computation by the 
formulas used by engineers. He finds for the 
increase of the length of the day one second in 


| 460,000 years. ® 
peetere Orange Pest.—Oranges and all 
fruits of the citrus family in Florida suffer 
extensive ravages from the ‘‘white fly.’’ This 
insect first appeared in this country, in Florida, 
many years ago, and is supposed to have been 
imported from China. It has now spread all 
through Florida and along 
the coast into Texas. Cali- 
fornia, fearing its approach, 
has made efforts to keep it 
out, but in May, 1907, it 








three points in the north- 
ern-central parts of that 
state. The white fly not 
only directly damages the 
trees, but gives rise to a 
sooty mold which spreads 
over the leaves and discolors 
the fruit. The principal 
natural means of protection 
are four species of parasitic 
fungi, which, in favorable circumstances, give 
the affected groves one clean year in three. 
These fungi may be artificially disseminated, 
and fumigation is also employed to combat the 
enemy. No insect parasites of the white fly 
are known to the government entomologists. 


The “White Fly,”’ about 
25 times natural size. 


+ 


Plea for the Goat.—A little book, called 

‘*The Care for the Goat,’’ has recently 
attracted some attention in England. The 
writer urges that great advantage would be 
found by small proprietors, laborers and rural 
residents in keeping goats, ‘‘the poor man’s 
cow.’’ Goat’s milk, he says, often possesses 
| twice the richness of cow’s milk, is very valu- 
able for children, and may be practically 
guaranteed as free from the bacillus of tuber- 
culosis. Goats are cheap and cheaply kept, 
since they readily find food, and they demand | 


little room. ® 

Ry que. Earthquake Disturbances. 
A curious result of the great California 
| earthquake of 1906 was the permanent displace- 
| ment of large areas covered by the triangulation 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, so that the 
lengths and directions of the lines joining the 
stations were sufficiently changed to diminish 
the value of the triangulation as a framework 
for future surveys. During the past year a 
new triangulation has been made over the dis- 
turbed area, and corrected positions have been 
determined for 61 of the old stations between 
Point Arena and the neighborhood of Monterey 
Bay. ® 


i Herb, called by the natives caa ehé, but 
botanically Eupatorium rebaudianum, 
grows wild in Paraguay. It is remarkable for 
its sweetness. Indeed, the native name means 
the ‘‘sugar plant.’’ It grows along the borders 
of the river Amambahi, and attains a height 
of only about five inches. The smallest bit of 
| this plant when placed upon the tongue pro- 
duces a surprisingly sweet savor, which, it is 
| said, lasts for hours. The saccharine power is 
much greater than that of sugar. Recent in- 
vestigation indicates that the nectareous element 
in this plant closely resembles that of the 
licorice root. + 





rigin of Ozone.—According to Messrs. 

Henriet and Bonyssy, ozone is produced 
by the ultraviolet rays of the sun in the upper 
atmosphere, and the amount contained in the 
air near the ground increases when air-currents 
descend from the upper regions. Sometimes, 
also, it increases during rains. It has been 
observed that there is a reduction of the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid in the air when the 
amount of ozone increases. This is regarded as 
an indirect effect due to dilution of the lower 
air by the purer air descending from above. 








was found established at | 


Don’t Buy a rina or Range Before You See 


How Much |pwiernnvao 
You Save Direct to You" 


By Getting 


WY “own best you are in the habit of “buying by mail or not,” you owe it to your 





own best interests to inform yourself fully and carefuily about prices—es- 
pecially in times like these when you want to make every dollar count. 

Let me send you a Kalamazoo catalogue and show you how much money youcan 
save by buying a stove or range, direct from our factory at actual factory prices, 

Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo line with the best line of stoves 
and | ranges you can find sold at retail. Compare quality and price, and I promise you 
that you will save money by buying a Kalamazoo, and get a better 
stove for the money than you can get anywhere else in the world, 

And yourunnorisk. You save money and also geta 


0 We Pay 

- T 

360-Day Approval Test .¢.220n 
and I promise you now that I will refund your money promptly 

and cheerfully, if youdo not find your purchase in every way 

exactly as represented. 

We have sold in the past six years thousands of Kalamazoos to 
readers of this magazine; we have more individual customers than 
any other stove company in existence—more than 100,000 families 
who have found that Kalamazoo prices save much money—that 
Kalamazoo quality gives perfect satisfaction—that the Kalama- 
zoo plan enabies you to buy more easily and more safely in your 
own home than in a retail storeroom. 

/on't you let me prove these things to you! 
SEND POSTAL TODAY FOR CATALOGUE, For coal or wood stoves and 
ranges ask for Catalogue No. 253. For gas stoves and ranges ask for Cata- 
logue No. 828 Please don't take it for granted that you can do “just as 
well” elsewhere, but investigate, You cannot judge our plan intelligently 
unless you know more about it. Get our prices and see for yourself the 
difference between the manufacturer's price and the retail price. Our 
e ae on than 300 styles and sizes for coal, wo id gas. 




























All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
ranges have pat- 
thermome- 
















iitiam Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
KALAMAZOO ‘STOVE COo., Mfrs, Kalamazoo, Mich. 















The durability 
of the luster produced 
by Rising Sun Stove Polish 
is what delights the housekeeper. 
It so far outlasts any other that there is 
no comparison. Mix it with water and apply 
evenly with a cloth or brush to a cold or lukewarm 
(not hot) stove. Polish with a dry brush. The 
brilliant luster will come out mirror-smooth and 
stay there. Just what you want. We know 
it. You will know it when you use it. 
Ask your grocer for it. 
gf orm, Bese Paste 
MORSE BROTHERS, 
Proprietors, 
Canton,Mass.,U.8.A. 


In paste 









Try this great household help—3 in One oil. 
Will save your time, your strength, your health. 
With little labor and small cost you can make everything run 
right—keep everything bright—clean—new. 

3 in One is a clear, almost odorless compound free from 
acid, grease or varnish smells—the first oil, the best oil and the 
only oil for 


chine any old sewing machine run lightly--keeps hinges from squeaking—oils 
clocks, bicycles, guns, anything that needs lubricating. 











age Cleans easily; polishes beautifully; pianos, mahogany, any furniture. 

So, % Removes dirt, grime, grease; restores natural luster of the wood. 

Yoke tin, Polishes nickel surfaces—bath room fixtures, stoves, prevents rust 

Teen en tit on any metal, indoors or out. 

A, on? Sn %, Beware—3 in One is imitated. Get the Big Red One—and have the 
Wy, 4 Nd - original, the best, the cheapest, At all good dealers, in roc. 
WE Ly on eure and 25c. bottles. 3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY, formerly G. W. 

4 Fo ee’ Cole Company, 43 Broadway, New York _ 








Smart Boys oil their guns with 3 in One—also skates, tools, 
bicycles. The best oil for any use. ry,it at our expense 
write to-day—now. 
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never disappoints 








Packed under the most perfect 
sanitary conditions. 


Sold the States, Ber- 
muda, Mexico and Canadian 
Provinces. 


in all 


The WHITE HOUSE Brand 

TEA, ‘4-lb. and ‘'-lb. full 

weight tins, is just as good as 
White House Coffee. 


BOSTON— CHICAGO. 





Roasters, 










































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
kly paper for all the family. Its sub- 


wee 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. | 


| 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. oston, Mass. 











IN WATER. 


o much has been writ- 

ten on the danger of 
impure drinking - water, 
and so many epidemics 
of typhoid fever have 
been traced to this 
source, that it seems 
almost needless to utter 
a warning against the 
use of “raw” water when 
there is the slightest sus- 
picion that such water 
may not be absolutely 
pure. Yet so strong is 
the force of conservatism and so impatient are 
many with the seeming overcautiousness of mod- 
ern sanitary teaching that the warning, and the 
reasons for it, cannot be too often repeated. If 
such warning is heeded by only one family, and a 
visitation of typhoid fever is thereby averted, it 
will have been well worth while. 

The water-supply of every large city, taken 
from a river, a lake, or a number of streams, 
unless there is a system of sand filtration at the 
reservoir, is never absolutely safe. A single case 
of typhoid fever on the banks of the river, or of | 
any of the small streams which contribute to the 
supply, may contaminate the water and give rise 
to other cases lower down on the stream; and the 
aggregate of pollution in the water may soon render 
dangerous the city supply to which it contributes. 


THE DANGER 











The course of the underground water-flow is so 
erratic that the country dweller can never be sure 
that his well, however securely situated it may 
seem to be, may not become fouled with seepings 
from his own or his neighbor’s cesspool. 

Typhoid fever, not to mention other diseases | 
which may be spread by means of the water-sup- 
ply, is, it should be remembered, a country disease. 
It seems to be a city disease, but this is only 
because there are more people in a city, and so the | 
number of cases is larger, and the number attracts 
attention. In almost every case, the exceptions 
being so rare that they need not be considered, 
the infection is brought from the country, either 
in the water-supply or in the bodies of those who 
got it while staying in the country by quenching 
their thirst from “the old oaken bucket” of senti- 
mental fame. 

There are, it is true, other means by which the 
infection is spread—flies, for example, which may 
carry the germs from the sick-room to the kitchen 
ordining-room. This is probably the most effective 
means for the spread of typhoid in military camps. 
Salads or vegetables, eaten raw, may be con-| 
taminated either from water or from manure used 
as fertilizer; and the germs may sometimes be 
found in oysters fattened at the mouths of rivers 
or bays into which city sewers discharge. Never- 
theless, the most common mode of the spread of 
typhoid and dysentery is through the medium of 
water; and the wise man will avoid the danger by 
boiling every drop of water used for drinking and 
for cooking purposes. 





* ¢ 


AN AMERICAN ROYAL FUNERAL. 


he recent death of Prince David, heir pre- 

sumptive of the old line of Hawaiian kings, 
and brother of Prince Jonah, the present delegate 
at Washington, was an event of great interest in 
Hawaii. The curious and picturesque pageantry 
of his obsequies appeals alike to the historic and 
to the esthetic sense of all America. 

Never before, surely, was a state funeral ac- 
corded by order of the United States to a person 
of royal blood, resident within the national domain. 
The occurrence emphasizes vividly the colonial 
expansion of recent years, with its necessary 
broadening of national sympathy for alien ways 
and traditions. 

The native Hawaiians, still deeply attached to 
the ancient dynasty, found great satisfaction in 
the honor; and the state funeral of an American 
subject became in all its details the royal funeral 
of a Hawaiian sovereign. 

The body of Prince David lay in state in Hono- 
lulu. At midnight, with no lights, the coffin, with 
all the royal regalia, was borne to the throne- 
room. The approaches tothe capital were guarded 
by militia, and all day long a continuous proces- 
sion, of all nationalities, poured in at one door and 
out at another. 

The room is beautiful; and it was filled with 
wondrous Aahilis—the “feather trees,” permitted 
only to royalty, graceful, fountain-like masses of 
feathers, thousands in each Xahili, and in all 
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exquisite and vivid tints of tropic plumage ; some 


all scarlet, some white, some lavender, some | 


yellow and some brown. 
Over the bier of the dead prince lay a priceless 


| great feather robe, soft and glowing, of yellow 


touched with scarlet. By his side stood native 
Hawaiians, in deep black, with shoulder capes of 
yellow feathers and black and white Kahilis; they 
were as motionless as bronze statues. Beyond 
them were more guards, then a line of mourning 
women of royal blood. At the end of the room 
were flowers, loved of Hawaiians, and arranged 
with their natural taste and skill. 

In the deep recess of a window were grouped 
the chanters, reciting aloud the deeds of the 
prince’s ancestors and wailing for his death—‘‘a 
sound,” says one who was there, “to make the 
creeps run down one’s spine.” 

So, in the very dawn of history, did the bards | 
and mourners of Greece, of Egypt, of the shadowy, | 
half-mythic races of early England and Ireland 
bewail their chieftains and kings. Under the 
American flag, in our day of democracy, it is 
strange indeed to hear once more this echo of the 
old, old wail. 

*® 


MODERN PLAINS CRAFT. 


fter reading Mark Twain’s remarks on Cooper 
which The Companion recently printed, young 
people may think that Indian craft, the ability to 
follow the faintest trail, and to deduct from the 


| signs and tokens the motive and purpose of the 
| maker of the trail, belongs only to the old-fashioned 


story-books. 


A true story, which would please both Mark 
Twain and Cooper, relates the feat of ““Yesterday,” 
an Apache Indian in Arizona, who followed the 
trail of a lawbreaker for miles across the dry, 
flinty desert, detailed every action of the sus- 
pected man, both before and after the commission 
of the crime, and absolutely disproved a plausible 
seny which implicated two tramps in the wrong- 
doing. 

Yesterday is a middle-aged man, and has never 
been what is termed a “hostile.” He has no 
knowledge of yy but is deeply versed in the 
ancient craft of his race. The tracks left by the 
man upon the desert were so slight that the white 
men could not see them at all, even by bending 
over until their eyes were not more than three 
feet from the ground; but Yesterday followed the 
tracks at a rapid trot. Where the man had stopped 
the Indian explained the purpose and what hi: 
happened. Here he had wavered and thought to 
turn to another point; there he had formed a new 
resolution and pressed on—all of which proved to 

true. 

In court, the Indian’s testimony was the most 
dramatic and realistic ever heard in that region. 
The Apache spoke largely in pantomime, and al- 
though the jury could not understand a word he 
uttered, they knew his meaning perfectly before 
the interpreter could make the translation. 

Asked who committed the deed, he stood A 4 
and pointed an accusing arm at the man on trial. 
The testimony of an actual eye-witness would not 
have been more convincing, and a verdict of guilty 
was promptly returned. 


® * 


PRECEPT AND PRACTISE. 


he beliefs of men are various, and some of them 
have the peculiar property that they can be 
changed from one extreme to another in almost 
no time. A writer in Puck recently reported a 
conversation among several men who were dis- 
cussing their dogs. The talk took place in a 
restaurant. 
“Yes, sir, that dog can do anything but talk.” 
“Well, it’s wonderful the intelligence they have. 
bes I had a fox-terrier once —” 
“And yet they say that dogs can’treason! Why, 


| a friend o’ mine 


“That’s right! You can’t tell me —” 

“And when he was killed, it was just like losing 
one of the family. My wife —” 

“Well, sir, I believe if there’s a hereafter for 
human beings, there’s one for dogs. Idon’t see—” 

“Here, here! Come here, sir! You brainless 
little beast! Quit —- in those scraps! Don’t 
you get enough to eat at home? Go over in the 
corner and lie down!” 


* © 


STILL IN PROCESS. 


A New England man, lately returned from a year 
in South Carolina, tells of a little darky whom 
he saw the week after his arrival, and from whom 


| he derived great amusement during his stay in the 


South. 


The man was lying in his hammock on the hotel 
piazza one day, and oe his eyes after a drowsy 
— to find a small, coal-black boy regardin 
1im solemnly, a tall glass of some cooling drin 
on a tray held tightly Ly hands. 

“Who are you?” asked the invalid, idly; but 
there was no reply save a broad smile. 

“Where were you raised?” inquired the invalid 
next, with a vague idea that he had heard that 
was the usual opening question. 

There was another broad smile, but out of the 
midst of it gurgled the reply: 

“T ain’ done raised yet, sah.” 


® 


A STEADY JOB. 


he origin of “graft” is probably in the discovery 
that something easy brings in a large reward. 
The only problem, then, is to find the easy thing. 
Tastes differ. A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine 
gives an example of a “graft” which most persons 
would not care to cultivate. 


An expert golfer had the misfortune to play a 
particularly vigorous stroke at the moment that 
a seedy wayfarer skulked across the edge of the 
course. The ball struck the trespasser and ren- 
dered him insensible for a brief time. When he 
recovered, a five-dollar bill was pressed into his 
hand by the regretful golfer. 

“Thanky, sir,” said the injured man, after a 
kindling glance at the money. “An’ when will 
you be playin’ again, sir?” 


JOHNNIE’S POSITION. 


**\7es,” began Mr. Peters, Sr., “John Peters, Jr., 
has quit school and accepted a position in 
Davis’s general store.” 


“Tndeed!”’ commented the summer visitor. 
“What are his duties?” 

“He is superintendent of the cracker and cheese 
department,” replied Mr. Peters, Sr., with guarded 
satisfaction. ‘He has the entire charge of wrop- 
ping up the cheese.” 





When Sleep Fails Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 
retiring brings refreshing sleep. (Adv. 
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STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico: 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5 

a] Mixed, 20c. 665 diff. U.S., 25e. 1000 hinges 
oy Sc. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy stamps 
C. Steg: 5943 Cote Brilli Ave., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED. 


LAC 











JAP-A-LAC 


is a high-grade varnish and stain combined. There is 
only one Jap-a-lae and it is manufactured pe ue. We 
are one of the oldest and best-known varnish houses in 
the country. 

Jap-a-lac is made by a secret process known only to 
ourselves, and must not be confounded with the many 
imitations, which are now being offered because of the 
popularity of Jap-a-lac. 

When you ask for Jap-a-lae be sure to get it; don’t 
allow any one to argue you into taking something else. 
Some colored varnishes are higher in price, some 
lower. You may be told that a higher priced article is 
better than Jap-a-lac, that the lower priced is “ just as 
good ” — this is not true. Get the genuine and be sure 
of results. Take no chances on an unadvertised article 
of this character. Advertising compels the manufac- 
turer to make his product better than others. In 
addition you have the largest and best varnish factory 
in the world back of every can of Jap-a-lac you buy. 

We use special machinery in the perfect grinding of 
Jap-a-lac, insuring a uniform, easy flowing varnish. 
We use the best of pigments, insuring fast_colors— 
many manufacturers use aniline to color their var- 

. nishes. Colored varnish in which aniline is used fades 





quickly, although it may look well when first applied 
We use the very finest grade of Kauri Gum and highest 
quality of materials throughout. 

Jap-a-lac is the most durable colored varnish made — 
it dries quickly with a beautiful luster as hard as flint, 
| ng not mar easily, nor scratch white. It wears like 

ron. 

Jap-a-lae retains its brilliancy through wear and 
abuse right down to the surface. 

We want you to “ Get the habit” of Jap-a-lac-ing; 
when you do you will have found a new method of 


SAVING MONEY. 


There are man things shout every home that 
become scuffed and rusty-looking. Some of them are 
discarded and replaced with new, simply because ot 
their appearance. 

Thousands of dollars are needlessly wasted every 
year in this way. If you will use Jap-a-lac liberally 
you can save your proportion of this waste. 

We have so many splendid testimonials of the benefits 
of using Jap-a-lac that we want you to know about it 
We have compiled a little booklet explaining what 
Jap-a-lac is and what it will do. Don’t you want us to 
send you one’? We shall be glad to if you will drop us 
a postal. 

You have no idea how many 
need a little touching up, until you get a can of Jap-a 
lac and a brush in your own hands. 

The cost issmall. A quarter-pint can at l5c. contains 
sufficient to cover a small chair or table. quart-can 
at 75c. contains eight times as much as the lb5c. can 
There is a still further reduction on larger sizes, 
making the cost a small item when compared with the 
results. . 

A few of the things on which Jap-a-lac should be 
used: Interior W: work, Weather-Beaten Doors, 
Chairs, Tables, Floors, Ranges, Andirons, Linoleum, 
Chandeliers, Radiators, Plate Racks, Wire Screens 
Refrigerators, Picture Frames, Porch Furniture, 
Wicker Furniture, ete. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 


laces you will find that 





If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us 

his name and 10c. (except for Gold, which is 25c.) to 

cover cost of mailing, and we will send FREE 

Sample (quarter - pint can) to any point in the 
nited States. 








The name ““GLIDDEN”™ on a can of varnish is a 

guarantee of highest quality. If you use varnishes for any 

purpose insist on Glidden’s Green Label line and you 
will secure the best results. 


991 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Sais 


[ 


When you order flour, don’t merely say—‘*Send me a sack 


of flour,’ say—‘Send 


GOLD MEDAL 


mea 


FLOUR.” 


sack of Washburn-Crosby’s 


This means a great deal to 


all those in your home who eat bread, biscuits, rolls, cake 


and pastry. 


From the buying of the wheat to the packing 


of the flour, we plan good baking — better baking than can 


be made from other flour. 


Yu ur 


Grocer has. it. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 
























SCHOOLS AND I 
COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 























MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 458 Boylston Street. 


Chauncy Hall School Established 1828. Prepares 


boys exclusively for 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Each teacher a specialist. 
HAGAR and KurRT, Principals. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Thorough 
reparation for all colleges. Christian home surround- 
ings. ate unsurpasse New gymnasium. En- 
dowment makes possible a yearly charge of $175. For 
catalogue, address George L. Jones, Prin., Vassalboro, Me. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. S 
for techanic Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
small clases. G “Grmeainm with swimming pool. 
for college, scientific school and business. Young bad 
in separate building. Address. 

Dr. L. K. WHITE, Rock Rid; ge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
































CAMDEN WOOLENS. 


ies’ and Gent’s Suitings direct from Factory. 
an Retaiers’ Profits Saved. Write for Samples. 


F. A. PACKARD, Box Y, CAMDEN, MAINE, 

“Ths rd Academy for Boys 
Williston Seminary, “S2fimtin Mas” 
Prepares for college or scientific pnt medical schools, 


tm y ey laboratories in pn sics, Chemistry and 
ew as 1 a 





ait m tie wt a newer 
ésth year. AWY cip' 


BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 83d year begins Sept. 28. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


Instructors. — TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, P.L. 
HALE, WM: M. PAXTON Drawing and Painting: B: L: 
PRATT, Modeling . HALE Anatomy; A. K. Cross, 
Wreenve. sBevartinent “ot Design, C. HOWARD 

i; ~aige and Cum- 
mines Foret ~ (Scholarships. Helen Hamblen, Gardner, 
‘en Free Scholarships. Prizes in money 
awarded in each pt, For cire ulers and terms 
address the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS. 








“ CHIEF OF THEM ALL.” 

















EE 
HOUSEKEEPING We sell to you at the same price we would sell to 
the dealer—pay the freight besides. Stove pol- 

ished, ready to set up. Safe delivery insured. 

MADE EASY His ae 
ONE YEAR'S TRIAL Save 

| we roune your from 

A Child Can Run It. | Bl not satinel. 5.00 





| 
The Kind for Friendship. \ 
Friendship thrives on things ideal and out of 
ee See, and because the name and flavors 
osets are so removed from names and 
life, your 
“Sam-o-set”’ 


favors | familiar to you in every-day 

pleasure in them reaches the extreme. 

stands for friendship both past and now. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 











NOW IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT 


A new Catalogue with 

PEONI Peg Directions, 

also a list of the best 

IRIS and PHLOX. Sent free to all applicants. 
T. C. THURLOW & CO., 

WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets 


The novelty rugs that we make from old 
carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very 
durabie. We can make them most any size. 
Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


























DIRECT from FACTORY at 
Wholesale Prices, Freight Paid 









e 
It gives the maximum of Gold Coin 
WITH heat with the minimum of coal. Stoves and Ranges 
Will save you money, give standard for fifty 
you a warm house in the | an 
coldest town, and make no Stove 
! 
dust for the housekeeper to free, tells all 
work over. drafts, chimneys, 
Send for it 


A 


Send for Catalogue. 
SMITH & THAYER CO., 


234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WINCHESTER 


48 Oak 8t.,Troy,N.Y. 





| ete. 
| Gold Coin Btove Co., 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law. Medicine. College of Liberal Arts. Theology. Graduate Department. 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building, next to the Boston Public Library. Here 
the sag ap enjoy the advantages of a modern college course under an unusually strong faculty. The 
building is equip —_ a ey pat t —, swimming pool, and all the accessories for coll 
The Ie arranged and — that they not only teach the theory, but prepare 
the student for the practical work of the several p ns. The Graduate School offers exceptional 
opportunity for research work. In all schools the thition is moderate. Address, 


W,. E. HUNTINCTON, President, 688 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 














The Monarch 
HUB Range 


EBONY FINISH. 


@ The largest and most complete family 
range that money can buy. 
@ Has the solidity of a brick set range. The 
doors all opening to the front, it can be set in 
an alcove or corner or against the wall, thus 
taking up less room in the kitchen than 
ordinary ranges. 
@ This is the same range we advertised in 
the September 10th issue. 
Write us for a copy of “Range Talk.” 
SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Makers, 
52-54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hub Ranges are Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 





THE MONARCH HUB. 











ALATES CLOYED with the flat 


sweetness of ordinary chocolates find 
a new zest in the tempered richness of 


Sparrow's 
Empress Chocolates 


Just enough sugar in the enticing brown jackets 
to bring out the luscious aromatic tang of the 
true chocolate flavor. A score 

of dainty shapes and flavors 

in every box — creamy 

cane-sugar paste — fla- 

vored and spiced—nuts 

and fruits and candied 

flower petals—cased 

in finest chocolate 

from Caracas and 

Maracaibo. 


Best confection- 
ers and druggists 
everywhere keep 
them—60 cts. a 
Ib., packed in dis- 
tinctive boxes that 
keep out summer’s 
heat and humidity, 
mountain or sea- 
shore dampness. 
Ask for ‘‘ Silverettes,”’ 
too—crisp sugar bar 
with peanut heart, wax 


Paper wrapped — the 
latest novelty. 


Boston 
Confectionery Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Toothache 
um 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Afair. ache iustantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
f and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 





HEATER 


Lunt-Moss System 
of Water Supply 






















For Country Houses There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

This oe provides water under pressure At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail | 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 16c. Hi} 


for house, lawn, garden, stable, etc. 
Complete outfit like if 


lustration $60 and up. C. S. Dent & Co., 5! Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


Handifold 
Toilet Paper 


The only thoroughly 
sanitary and the most 
economical toilet paper 
on the market. Don’t be 
deeeived by bulky pack- 
ages and cheap rolls that 
look twice as large as 
Handifold: they actually 
contain less paper. Han 
difold_is in neat dust- 

oroeof cartons, ready to 
No bother 














ang up. No waste 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D™ AND 
READ WHAT OUR Pv OUR PATRONS SAY. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 


43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


If your dealer hasn’t Handfold 
we will send sample package 
on receipt of 5c.to pay postage. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
Leominster, Mass. 



































It cleanses, purifies and heals by 
reason of its emollient, detergent and 
antiseptic qualities. The daily use 
of Sulpho-Napthol Soap maintains 
the skin in a normally healthful 
condition, and comprises a simple 
and rational protection against the 
harmful results of cuts, bruises, etc. 
Unexcelled for the sick-room. 
A boon in the case of conta- 
gious disease. A safeguard for the \| (a 
travelling public. Absolutely pure. ) 
Pri ce i —— 2 For sale by druggists and grocers, 


e@ or mailed on receipt of price. 


TRIAL SIZE Cake sent for 10 cents, silver. Booklet Free. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 88 Broad St., Boston. 
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VY) Latest Triumph 









































